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Detailed  gov’t  response  to  Fisher  report 
expected  later  this  month 

Meanwhile,  universities  have  been  asked  how  they  would  restructure  system 


% 


by  Judith  Knelman 

residents  and  board  chairmen  of 
Ontario  universities  will  meet  Bette 
Stephenson,  minister  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, later  this  month  to  leam  how  the 
provincial  government  thinks  Ontario’s 
university  system  could  be  restructured. 


At  the  Feb.  18  meeting  announcing  the 
level  of  funding  for  1982-83,  Premier 
William  Davis  threw  out  a suggestion 
that  the  universities  come  up  with  some 
alternatives.  He  told  them  that  as  there 
are  too  many  lawyers  in  Ontario  perhaps 
it  would  be  an  idea  to  drop  one  faculty  of 
law  — and,  because  there  are  too  many 


teachers  for  the  number  of  teaching  jobs 
available,  to  drop  one  faculty  of  education. 

The  universities  are  not  rushing  to 
Queen’s  Park  with  suggestions.  “We 
would  like  to  see  some  indication  of  what 
government  policy  is,”  says  William 
Sayers,  director  of  communications  for  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU). 


He  acknowledged  that  Stephenson  was 
inviting  the  universities  to  act  on  the 
premier’s  suggestion  of  “further  ration- 
alization and  some  restructuring  with  the 
object  of  providing  greater  efficiencies”. 

The  universities,  in  turn,  are  waiting  for 
a detailed  response  to  the  Fisher  report, 
released  last  August,  which  said  the 
universities  needed  significantly  more 
money  than  they  were  getting  or  the  system 
would  have  to  be  restructured.  At  the 
meeting  last  month,  says  Sayers,  they 
learned  that  the  government  accepted  the 
objectives  set  out  in  the  report  but  rejected 
the  level  of  funding  it  said  was  needed  to 
maintain  them.  Because  it  also  rejects  the 
drastic  alternative  in  the  Fisher  report, 
reducing  the  number  and  range  of 
offerings  of  universities  in  the  province, 
the  government  has  asked  the  university 
heads  to  cooperate  in  formulating  a plan 
for  coping  with  what  resources  are 
available. 

Chapter  VI  of  the  Fisher  report  says 
the  system  would  have  to  adjust  to 
inadequate  funding  by  maintaining  one 
comprehensive  university  with  a broad 
range  of  high-quality  programs  at  all 
degree  levels,  four  full-service  univer- 
sities offering  a more  restricted  range  at 
all  degree  levels,  and  four  or  five  special- 
purpose  institutions.  The  provincial 
government’s  commitment  of  12.2  per- 
cent next  year,  2.2  percent  below  what 
the  Ontario  Council  on  University 
Affairs  (OCUA)  recommended,  appears 
to  place  the  level  of  support  at  a point 
where,  according  to  the  Fisher  commit- 
tee’s criteria,  its  objectives  cannot  be  met 
and  accessibility  and  quality  will  deteri- 
orate. Even  the  model  used  by  OCUA 
would  require  major  contractions  by 
universities  over  the  next  decade,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Fisher  committee. 

Both  the  minister  and  the  premier 
emphasized  that  restructuring  of  the 
system  would  be  a collaborative  effort, 
says  President  James  Ham.  “They 
said  they  expected  the  universities  to 
work  with  the  government  rather  than 
have  it  imposed  by  the  government.  It 
comes  down  to  the  basic  dilemma  that  if 
there  isn’t  enough  money  to  sustain  the 
things  the  universities  do,  one  answer  is 
to  eliminate  some  of  them.” 

However,  the  universities  would  have 
to  do  a careful  analysis  of  what  actually 
happens  if  a faculty  is  discontinued 
before  agreeing  to  such  a remedy.  “There 
is  a simple-minded  view  that  by  discon- 
tinuing something  you  actually  save 
sums  of  money,”  he  warns. 


Priceless  art  collection 
donated  to  U of  T 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

One  of  New  Y ork  City’s  first  F reudian 
psychoanalysts  has  left  a large  and 
extremely  valuable  art  collection  to  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  Lillian  Malcove  Ormos,  who  died 
last  June  at  79,  had  carefully  put  together 
a collection  of  some  500  pieces  — 
spanning  the  centuries  from  prehistoric 
to  modern  times,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  medieval  Christian  art. 
Insured  for  about  $6  million  but  regarded 
by  scholars  as  priceless,  the  Malcove 
collection  arrived  at  U of  T Feb.  26.  It  is 
currently  housed  at  St.  Michael’s 
College,  in  the  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  will,  the  collection  is  to  go  on  perma- 
nent loan  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
as  soon  as  renovations  there  are 
completed. 

Though  Lillian  Malcove  lived  in  New 
York  as  an  adult,  her  adolescence  was 
spent  in  Manitoba.  Her  family  had 
emigrated  from  Russia  when  she  was 
about  12,  to  escape  persecution  in  the 
pogroms  against  Jews. 

After  putting  herself  through  medical 
school,  Lillian  Malcove  went  to  New 
York  for  her  specialized  training.  There 
she  married  Laszlo  Ormos,  a Hungarian 
director  of  documentary  films.  Following 
his  early  death,  she  began  seriously 
collecting  art,  using  her  earnings  to  do  so 
because  there  was  no  family  fortune. 

Most  of  the  pieces  were  purchased  on 
her  travels,  before  so  many  countries 
began  imposing  export  restrictions  to 
stop  the  outflow  of  their  antiquities. 
Among  the  places  she  visited  on  her 
annual  trips  were  Greece,  Turkey,  Japan, 
Russia,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Middle 
East.  For  advice  on  her  purchases,  she 
regularly  consulted  scholars  throughout 
the  world. 


By  the  time  she  died,  the  two  bedroom 
apartment  on  East  72nd  Street,  where 
she  lived  and  practised,  was  filled 
with  chests  and  icons,  bronzes  and 
Coptic  textiles.  Located  in  a building 
whose  apartments  were  much  sought- 
after  for  their  brightness,  the  Malcove 
apartment  had  its  windows  perpetually 
shuttered  to  protect  centuries  old  colours 
and  materials  from  destruction  by  the 
sun’s  infrared  rays. 

Each  item  in  the  collection  was  meti- 
culously documented,  with  its  own  folder 
containing  photographs,  details  of 
purchase  and  condition,  as  well  as  corres- 
pondence with  scholars.  These  files,  too, 
have  been  left  to  the  University,  along 
with  Malcove’s  library  of  about  1,500  art 
and  psychiatry  books,  and  a cash  residual 
to  provide  appropriate  care  for  the 
bequest  in  perpetuity. 

Continued  on  Page  7 


Part  of  collection:  Coptic,  head  of  a boy, 
painted  circa  5th  or  6th  century  AD, 
probably  from  Egypt. 


Salary  negotiations 
could  begin  this  week 


Negotiations  on  faculty  salaries  and 
benefits  could  begin  this  week  — if  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association  (UTFA)  is 
satisfied  that  agreement  can  be  reached 
with  President  James  Ham  and  Govern- 
ing Council  Chairman  Terence  Wardrop 
on  an  approach  to  the  legal  issue  of 
amending  Article  6 of  the  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  to  provide  for  binding 
arbitration. 

Harvey  Dyck,  president  of  UTFA, 
says  he’s  hopeful  that  they  can  settle 


the  question.  Lawyers  for  both  sides  have 
been  consulted  and  are  conferring  this 
week.  Once  they’ve  reached  agreement, 
Dyck  says  he’ll  be  ready  to  begin  the 
bargaining  procedure  approved  in  prin- 
ciple by  Governing  Council  in  January. 

UTFA  has  also  asked  fora  letter  signed 
by  Wardrop  and  Dyck  spelling  out  to  a 
potential  arbitrator  his  independence  and 
the  binding  nature  of  his  award. 


Hare  chosen  as  this  year’s  alumni  faculty  award  recipient 


Professor  F.  Kenneth  Hare  will  receive 
the  seventh  Alumni  Faculty  Award,  pre- 
sented annually  to  a faculty  member  for 
academic  excellence  combined  with 
outstanding  service  both  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  to  the  general  community. 

An  environmental  scientist  and  clima- 
tologist of  international  reputation,  Prof. 
Hare  has  been  a University  Professor 


Bladen  tribute 
to  be  held 
March  1 1 

The  University  will  hold  a two-part 
celebration  Thursday,  March  1 1 to 
honour  the  extraordinary  career  of 
Vincent  Bladen.  Professor  Bladen  died 
Nov.  26. 

In  the  afternoon,  President  Donald 
Forster  of  Guelph  University,  a former 
student  and  colleague,  will  give  the 
Bladen  Memorial  Lecture  in  Economics. 
His  subject  will  be  “Post-Bladen: 
Financing  Post-Secondary  Education  in 
Canada”.  The  lecture  will  be  held  at 
Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College,  at  4.30  p.m. 

At  8 p.m.,  in  Convocation  Hall,  there 
will  be  a memorial  service.  Tributes  will 
be  given  by  Professor  Claude  Bissell, 
Professor  Lorie  Tarshis  and  Mavis 
Staines  of  the  National  Ballet  School. 
Musical  tributes  will  be  given  by  the 
Toronto  Boys’  Choir  and  trumpeter 
Stuart  Laughton. 


Correction 

A typographical  error  removed  a period 
and  a capital  letter  from  the  explanation 
of  fee  increases  for  visa  students  in  the 
story  on  funding  in  the  Feb.  22  issue  of 
the  Bulletin.  What  was  reproduced  as 
one  sentence  was  actually  two  and  should 
have  read:  “They  already  pay  $1,775  to 
take  five  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science,  but  next  year  incoming  students 
who  are  not  Canadians  or  landed  immig- 
rants will  have  to  pay  $2,700.  For  under- 
graduate programs  in  professional 
fields  — nursing,  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, forestry,  food  and  household 
science,  music,  pharmacy,  dentistry, 
medicine  and  education  — and  for  upper 
level  undergraduate  science  courses  the 
fee  for  visa  students  will  jump  to  $4,400.” 


“Upstairs”  and  “Downstairs”  at 

fflalor 

Robert’s 

“Upstairs”  — our  cozy  pub  and  snug 
Noon  to  Midnight  — 7 days  a week 

"Downstairs"  — our  elegant  dining  room 
Lunch  1 2 to  3 p.m.,  Dinner  from  5:30  p.m. 

7 days  a week 

124  Harbord  St. 

one-minute  walk  from  the  west  campus 
Reservations  accepted 

968-7000 

T ] 
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• This  voucher  entitles  you  to  $1  off  the  priced  J 
"pub  grub " and  drinks  at  our  brand  new 
upstairs  neighbourhood  bar.  Valid  until 
March  31,  one  voucher  per  person 
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2 cozy  private  meeting  rooms  for 
8 to  1 8 people  available  rent  free. 


since  1976  and  provost  of  Trinity  College 
since  1979. 

Bom  in  1919  in  Wiltshire,  Eng.,  he 
received  a BSc  from  the  University  of 
London,  lectured  at  the  University  of 
Manchester  for  a year,  then  served  as  a 
meteorologist  with  the  Air  Ministry  and 
a flight  lieutenant  with  the  Royal  Air 
Force  until  1945  when  he  went  to  McGill 
University  as  an  assistant  professor.  He 
remained  at  McGill  until  1964,  during 
which  time  he  earned  a PhD  from  the 
Universite  de  Montreal  in  1950  and 
achieved  the  rank  of  professor  within  two 
years.  From  1950  to  1962,  he  was  chair- 
man of  McGill’s  geography  department 
and,  1962-64,  dean  of  arts  and  science. 

Returning  to  England,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  he  was  Professor  of 
Geography  at  King’s  College,  1964-66, 
and  master  of  Birkbeck  College,  1966-68. 
After  serving  for  a year  as  president  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  he  came 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  as  a pro- 
fessor of  geography  and  physics.  From 
1974  to  1979,  he  was  director  of  the 
University’s  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies. 

He  has  been  chairman  and  a governor 
of  the  board  of  the  Arctic  Institute  of 
North  America  as  well  as  a past  president 
of  the  Canadian  Association  of  Geogra- 
phers and  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society.  He  is  currently  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Study  Group  on  Nuclear  Waste 
Management,  chairman  of  the  Climate 


Planning  Board  and  co-chairman  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences/Royal 
Society  of  Canada  Committee  on  Acid 
Precipitation. 

Prof.  Hare  has  edited  nine  different 
learned  journals  and  is  the  author  or  co- 
author of  numerous  articles,  papers, 
technical  reports,  and  books.  He  has  also 
served  in  various  capacities  with  a variety 
of  foundations,  institutions,  and  en- 
quiries in  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  the  North  Atlantic 


Treaty  Organization,  and  the  United 
Nations. 

He  has  received  honorary  doctorates 
from  Queen’s,  McGill,  York,  and  Trent 
universities  and  from  the  universities  of 
Adelaide  and  Western  Ontario.  He  is  an 
officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada,  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  has 
received  awards  and  honours  from 
societies  and  universities  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Canada. 

The  Alumni  Faculty  Award  was 
instituted  by  the  U of  T Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  1976.  Previous  recipients  were 
Horace  Krever,  the  late  Douglas  Pimlott, 
Louis  Siminovitch,  John  Polanyi, 
Donald  Chant,  and  Stefan  Dupre. 

Selection  is  made  by  a committee 
consisting  of  the  provost,  the  president  of 
the  faculty  association,  the  presidents  of 
the  Students’  Administrative  Council, 
the  Association  of  Part-time  Under- 
graduate Students  and  the  Graduate 
Students’  Union,  along  with  the  presi- 
dent and  serveral  representatives  of  the 
alumni  association. 

Presentation  of  the  award  will  be  made 
at  a dinner  to  be  held  at  Hart  House 
March  31.  Prof.  Hare  will  be  asked  to 
speak  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  to 
address  one  of  the  spring  Convocations. 

Tickets  for  the  dinner  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs 
(978-2367)  at  $18  each. 


Merger  of  microbiology  departments 
aimed  at  improving  teaching  function 


A proposal  that  two  departments  of 
microbiology  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
be  merged  has  been  approved  by  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee. 

The  departments  have  co-existed  since 
the  School  of  Hygiene  was  absorbed  by 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  1975,  one 
staffed  by  PhDs  teaching  students  in  arts 
and  science,  nursing  and  pharmacy,  the 
other  staffed  by  doctors  teaching  medical 
students.  For  the  most  part  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  scientists  has  been  toward 
non-pathogenic  bacteria  and  viruses, 
while  the  doctors  have  been  concerned 
mainly  with  disease-causing  agents. 

The  Department  of  Medical  Micro- 
biology, which  began  in  1 952  as  the 
Department  of  Bacteriology,  is  composed 
largely  of  autonomous  units  in  the 
teaching  hospitals.  The  Department  of 
Microbiology  & Parasitology  was  origin- 
ally two  departments  in  the  School  of 
Hygiene,  but  emphasis  on  micro- 
biology has  been  strengthened  since  the 
departure  of  three  parasitologists  to  the 
Department  of  Zoology.  Six  researchers 
in  the  Department  of  Medical  Micro- 
biology are  cross-appointed  to  the 
Department  of  Microbiology  & Parasit- 
ology to  help  teach  undergraduate  science 
students  and  graduate  students. 

The  object  of  the  merger  is  to  make  the 
teaching  function  more  efficient.  Expert- 
ise in  basic  and  applied  science  would 
be  pooled,  with  more  clinicians  teaching 
undergraduates  and  scientists  coming 
in  contact  with  client  groups  to  which 
they  have  not  been  previously  exposed. 
Molecular  virology  and  genetics  and 
genetic  engineering  will  be  given  added 
emphasis  if  the  departments  are  integ- 
rated, Dean  Frederick  Lowy  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  told  Vice-Provost 
Edward  Kingstone  in  a letter  distributed 
to  Academic  Affairs  Committee  members. 

No  additional  financial  resources  or 
space  are  being  requested,  but  Keith 
Dorrington,  associate  dean  of  basic 
sciences,  said  it  is  unlikely  there  will 
be  any  net  reduction  in  costs.  The  hope 


is  that  the  same  funds  will  produce  a 
better  program,  he  told  the  committee. 

There  would  be  two  divisions  within 
the  new  Department  of  Microbiology, 
one  on  the  campus  and  one  in  the  hospitals . 
The  chairman  of  the  department  would  be 
assisted  by  two  associate  chairmen.  Total 
faculty  would  be  21  full-time  and  59  part- 
time  instructors.  Lowy  has  committed  four 
tenure-stream  positions  that  will  become 
available  over  the  next  four  years  to  the 
new  department  rather  than  have  them 
revert  to  the  tenure  pool  and  has  said  the 
faculty  will  seek  bridge  funding  to  allow 
the  appointments  to  be  made  before  the 
retirements  occur. 

Headquarters  would  be  the  FitzGerald 
Building’s  southeast  wing.  The  faculty 
has  committed  $250,000  for  renovation 
in  a long-range  plan. 

Dr.  I.B.R.  Duncan  of  the  Department 


Three  small  explosions  in  the  metal 
casting  furnaces  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry’s  laboratories  during  the  last 
week  of  February  are  being  investigated 
by  the  faculty  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  Police.  There  were  no  personal 
injuries  and  only  slight  damage. 

Dean  A.  Richard  Ten  Cate  so  far  re- 
gards the  incidents  as  the  work  of  a 
“student  prankster”,  but  has  asked  the 
University  of  Toronto  Police  to  investigate 
a possible  link  with  an  anonymous  tele- 
phone call  the  faculty  received  Feb.  25 
warning  of  a “fire”.  The  caller  referred  to 
“a  group”  that  is  opposed  to  scientific 
experiments  using  animals.  The  call  came 
after  the  first  two  explosions  and  before 
the  third. 

Tony  Hagymasi,  chief  of  the  University 
police,  also  considers  the  telephone  call 


of  Medical  Microbiology  told  the  com- 
mittee that  about  three-quarters  of  his 
colleagues  oppose  the  merger  of  two  very 
different  disciplines,  one  concerned  with 
the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  and 
the  other  with  the  scientific  study  of 
microbes.  He  said  there  was  concern  that 
one  or  the  other  of  the  groups  might  be 
downgraded,  possibly  if  a chairman  were 
appointed  who  wa.s  not  completely 
familiar  with  both  aspects  of  microbiology. 

The  Academic  Affairs  Committee  has 
asked  for  a review  of  the  unified  depart- 
ment beginning  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
term  of  the  first  chairman.  The  Planning 
& Resources  Committee  received  the 
proposal  for  information  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  contains  no  resource 
implications. 


and  the  explosions  to  be  unrelated,  but 
the  matter  is  still  under  investigation 
by  his  office. 

Dr.  W.D.  Mackay,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Dental  Materials,  investi- 
gating the  possibility  of  a malfunction, 
was  assured  by  the  manufacturer  that  they 
haye  never  experienced  explosions  like 
those  at  dentistry,  given  normal  use  and 
care  of  the  furnaces.  They  suggested  that 
something  was  in  the  furnace  that 
shouldn’t  have  been  there.  A preliminary 
analysis  conducted  by  the  U of  T chemistry 
department  indicates  that  that  something 
may  have  been  a “low”  explosive  — any- 
thing from  a firecracker  to  gunpowder. 

The  casting  furnaces  are  operating 
normally  again,  but  are  now  being  closely 
supervised. 


Explosions  in  dentistry  labs 
thought  to  be  work  of  ‘prankster9 
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Ottawa’s  intervention  could  help  universities 

Ham  urges  AUCC  members  to  work  with  Regan 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Universities  should  assist  the  federal 
government  in  its  efforts  to  become 
more  involved  in  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, U of  T President  James  Ham  told  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Universities 
& Colleges  of  Canada  ( AU CC)  in  V ictoria 
last  week. 

In  a paper  he  prepared  with  Vice- 
President  David  Nowlan,  President  Ham 
suggested  the  federal  government’s 
avowed  aims  and  priorities  could  not  but 
improve  the  position  of  the  universities. 
Ottawa  is  interested  in  tailoring  the 
offerings  of  universities  to  fit  demands  of 
the  labour  market,  he  said,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  their  ability  to  provide  a basic 
general  education.  It  is  interested  in 
system-wide  planning,  but  not  averse  to 
including  the  universities  in  the  task.  And 
though  it  is  prone  to  over-regulation,  it 
can  be  restrained,  indicated  the 
President. 

“The  trick  for  us  is  to  ensure  that  any 
planning  or  control  to  which  we  are 
subjected  does  not  intrude  upon  those 
aspects  of  the  university  for  which  auto- 
nomy is  essential,  and  to  insist  that  we, 
that  universities,  are  partners  in  the 
exercise.” 

The  President  pointed  out  that  both 
the  past  and  present  secretaries  of  state, 
Francis  Fox  and  Gerald  Regan,  have 
endorsed  core  funding  as  the  first  federal 
objective  for  post-secondary  education. 
As  long  as  other  considerations  fall  below 
this  one,  he  said,  and  as  long  as  funding 
levels  are  adequate  to  the  objective,  the 
universities  can  only  benefit. 

The  present  financial  arrangement 
with  Ottawa,  whereby  funding  levels  for 


universities  are  determined  at  the  discre- 
tion of  each  province,  is  totally  unsatis- 
factory, he  said,  because  it  does  not  enable 
universities  to  sustain  the  core. 

He  urged  AUCC  to  let  the  federal 
government  know  its  members  would  like 
to  participate  in  policy  planning.  “This 
is  an  important  year  for  Canadian  univer- 
sities. The  federal  government  and  the 
provinces  — we  hope  with  our  participa- 
tion — will  sit  down  to  discuss  the 
direction  for  the  foreseeable  future  of 
university  and  other  post-secondary 
financing.” 

The  provinces  have  not  been  as 
receptive  to  the  federal  government  s 
signal  that  from  now  on  it  intends  to 
interfere  in  what  has  traditionally  and 
constitutionally  been  a provincial  area  of 
jurisdiction.  Ottawa  has  complained  that 
the  provinces  are  not  spending  all  the 
funds  it  transfers  for  post-secondary 
education  in  that  area,  and,  further,  that 
in  many  cases,  notably  in  Ontario,  the 
provinces  are  lowering  their  own  level  of 
support  in  response  to  increases  by  the 
federal  government. 

The  provinces  feel  they  are  being  held 
to  ransom  because  they’ve  been  told  by 
Regan  that  he’ll  hold  off  on  enacting  fiscal 
changes  for  another  year  — to  March  1984 
instead  of  March  1983  — only  if  they’ll 
agree  to  match  the  percentage  increase 
that  his  government  puts  up  each  year  — 
just  under  12  percent  — and  if  they’ll 
cooperate  in  its  plans  for  intervention  and 
visibility. 

“Such  intervention  would  mean  a 
virtual  end  to  academic  freedom  and 
university  self  governance  as  we  know  it,” 
said  Douglas  McArthur,  chairman  of  the 


New  policy  on  computer  services 
has  Planning  & Resources  approval 

Luste  likes  it,  too 


Council  of  Ministers  of  Education, 
Canada  (CMEC)  and  minister  of  educa- 
tion in  Saskatchewan.  Regan  had  set  a 
deadline  of  March  3 on  the  offer  to  extend 
the  freeze  on  current  Established  Pro- 
grams Financing  (EPF)  arrangements, 
but  CMEC  refused  to  answer.  Instead, 
they’ve  invited  a group  of  federal  cabinet 
ministers  including  Regan  to  a meeting  in 
Regina  on  March  26.  Their  position  is 
that  standards  and  practices  for  post- 
secondary education  should  be  developed 
without  reference  to  federal-provincial 
financing  arrangements. 

Frank  Miller,  treasurer  of  Ontario,  has 
protested  to  Finance  Minister  Allan 
MacEachen  that  the  provinces  have  been 
given  impossible  deadlines  for  signing 
into  ambiguous  and  undetailed  arrange- 
ments, and  are  threatened  with  financial 
penalties  if  results  satisfactory  to  the 
federal  government  are  not  achieved  by 
dates  arbitrarily  decreed  by  the  federal 
government  itself.  “The  federal  position 
on  EPF  programming,”  he  said  in  an 
open  letter,  “is  generating  unparalleled 


uncertainty  for  provinces  and  institutions 
alike,  in  complete  violation  of  the  spirit 
underlying  the  EPF  arrangement.” 

MacEachen  has  said  he’ll  introduce 
legislation  this  month  on  transfer  pay- 
ments to  the  provinces  for  post-second- 
ary education  and  health  care.  The 
amount  handed  out  will  be  reduced  for 
most  or  all  of  the  provinces  under  the  new 
formula. 

It  will  then  be  up  to  Regan  and  Health 
Minister  Monique  Begin  to  negotiate 
with  provincial  representatives  the  way  in 
which  the  federal  government  can 
achieve  its  objectives  of  accounta- 
bility and  visibility  in  advanced  education 
and  health  care. 

“We  are  heading  into  negotiations  that 
are  second  to  none  in  importance  to  the 
university  system  in  the  80s,”  said 
Nowlan  in  an  interview.  “One  of  our 
strategies  is  to  keep  ourselves  just  as 
involved  as  we  can  be  in  discussions  in 
Ottawa.” 


Sichuan-U  of  T exchange 

Three  faculty  members  from  the  Sichuan  Medical  College  in  China  recently  spent 
three  weeks  looking  at  U of  T’s  programs  in  dentistry,  medicine,  nursing,  and 
pharmacy  in  addition  to  visiting  several  of  the  University’s  teaching  hospitals. 

Their  goal  was  to  negotiate  details  of  the  second  year  of  afive-year  cooperative  scheme 
launched  between  the  two  institutions  last  September.  Located  in  the  city  of  Chengdu, 
the  medical  college  was  formed  in  1952  from  the  medical-related  faculties  of  West 
China  Union  University,  founded  in  1910  and  closed  down  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution.  From  left  are:  Dr.  B.J.  Underdown,  of  the  Department  of  Medical  Genetics; 
Dr  Tsao  Zhongliang,  a professor  of  medicine  and  vice-president  of  the  college; 

Dr  Fang  Quianxun,  a professor  of  ophthalmology  and  vice-superintendent  of  the 
college's  General  Hospital;  and  Dr.  Wang  Yonggui,  a professor  of  anatomy  and 
dean  of  basic  sciences  at  the  college. 


Bissell  a two-time  winner 


An  amended  policy  on  the  use  and 
development  of  computer  services  at 
U of  T has  been  approved  by  the  Planning 
& Resources  Committee.  The  policy, 
written  by  Vice-President  David 
Nowlan,  was  originally  circulated  to  the 
committee  in  draft  form  and  published  in 
the  Jan.  25  Bulletin  with  a request  for 
suggestions  from  the  University 
community. 

Nowlan  told  the  committee  Feb.  15 
that  generally  users  of  computing 
services  across  the  campus  supported  the 
policy,  but  there  was  some  confusion  over 
the  section  dealing  with  the  use  of  divi- 
sion facilities  by  users  outside  the 
division.  The  intent,  he  said,  was  to 
require  a division  to  provide  services  to 
general  users  in  other  divisions  on  the 
same  terms  as  are  available  to  general 
users  within  the  division  and  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  two  has  been  re- 
written to  spell  this  out. 

The  purpose  of  the  requirement,  he 
said,  is  not  to  force  divisions  to  farm  out 
their  research  facilities  but  to  discourage 
them  from  using  University  resources  to 
provide  unfairly  priced  computing 
facilities  to  divisional  general  users.  If 


Deadline  for  the 
next  Bulletin 

The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will 
be  published  on  Monday,  March 
29.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  material 
for  this  issue  is  mid-day,  Friday, 
March  19. 


the  market  process  is  to  work  efficiently, 
he  told  the  committee,  there  must  be  a 
linkage  across  the  divisions.  There  would 
be  no  preferential  rates  that  would  in 
effect  drain  users  away  from  the  central 
facility,  University  of  Toronto  Comput- 
ing Services  (UTCS)  and  no  requirement 
that  -90  series  users  patronize  UTCS. 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  two 
now  reads:  “The  development  and  use  of 
divisional  facilities  will  be  guided  by 
divisional  policy,  but  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  services  of  any  such 
facilities  available  to  general  users  within 
the  divisionbe  made  available  on  the  same 
terms  to  general  University  users  outside 
the  division.” 

The  intent  behind  the  policy,  says 
Professor  George  Lus  te  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  who  has  frequently 
criticized  the  administration  for  its 
expenditures  on  computing  services,  is  to 
allow  people  who  have  alternatives  to  the 
central  system  to  pursue  them.  He  ap- 
proves the  principle . ‘ ‘ One  way  of  holding 
UTCS  accountable  is  to  make  it  compete. 
In  the  past  its  budget  was  guaranteed , 
regardless  of  what  it  did  or  didn’t  do.” 

Luste  says  the  policy  “says  all  the  right 
things.  It’s  aiming  for  the  right  end.” 
However,  he  says,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  it  will  actually  be  followed.  “I 
want  to  see  who  is  appointed  to  these 
committees.” 

The  policy  calls  for  three  review 
bodies,  the  UTCS  Review  Group,  the 
vice-president’s  evaluation  committee 
and  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
on  Computing  Facilities  and  Services,  to 
monitor  computing  and  computer  spend- 
ing at  the  University. 


Professor  Claude  Bissell,  author  of  The 
Young  Vincent  Massey,  has  become  the 
first  person  ever  to  win  the  City  of 
Toronto  Book  Award  twice.  His  previous 
win  was  in  197 5 for  Halfway  up  Parnassus, 
a memoir  of  his  years  at  U of  T,  of  which 
he  was  President  from  1958  to  1971. 

Prof.  Bissell  shares  the  $5,000  prize 
with  Marian  Engel,  last  year’s  writer  in 
residence,  who  won  for  her  novel  Lunatic 
Villas.  It  describes  a year  in  the  life  of  a 
group  of  residents  living  in  a working-class 
neighbourhood  of  Toronto  that  is  being 
taken  over  by  the  upwardly  mobile.  Her 
novel  was  published  by  McClelland  & 
Stewart. 

Bissell’s  biography  of  Massey  is  set 
primarily  in  Toronto,  where  he  grew  up 
and  went  to  college,  and  where  his  family 
and  social  life  were  centred.  Carol  Vine, 
head  of  the  selection  committee,  said  in 
an  interview  that  besides  evoking  Toronto 


— a prerequisite  for  any  entry  — Bissell 
demonstrated  an  impressive  writing  tech- 
nique and  a thorough  knowledge  of  his 
subject.  “What  he  did  was  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do,”  said  Vine.  “We  realized  what  was 
involved  in  getting  hold  of  and  making 
sense  of  the  Massey  papers.” 

The  book,  published  by  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  opens  in  Mount  Pleasant 
Cemetery,  sight  of  the  imposing  Massey 
tomb,  where  Vincent  asked  not  to  be 
buried.  Bissell,  who  has  lived  in  Toronto 
for  more  than  60  years,  says  he  takes  a walk 
through  the  cemetery  at  least  once  a year. 
He  uses  it  in  the  book  to  emphasize 
Massey’s  rejection  of  his  ancestors’ 
tendency  to  material  aggrandizement. 

Among  the  finalists  for  the  book 
awards  was  Robertson  Davies,  until  last 
year  master  of  Massey  College,  whose 
novel.  The  Rebel  Angels,  is  set  in  a univer- 
sity like  U of  T in  a city  like  Toronto. 
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United  States  Office  of  Naval 
Research:  Research  Interests 
The  ONR  has  recently  announced  the 
third  phase  of  its  selected  research  oppor- 
tunities program  and  identified  four 
additional  areas  of  interest.  The  areas 
have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
potential  for  future  naval  application  and 
their  multidisciplinary  nature.  They  are: 
inverse  problems;  precision  engineering; 
hydroacoustics;  and  interaction  of  laser, 
electron,  and  ion  beams  with  solid 
surfaces. 

This  is  a contracts  program.  Proposals 
are  encouraged  which  will  provide  a 
principal  investigator  with  enough 
resources  to  make  a significant  impact. 
Funding  levels  of  $200,000  to  $500,000 
per  year  are  appropriate  to  the  program. 
Truly  interdisciplinary  proposals 
involving  the  extension  of  concepts  and 
techniques  from  one  field  into  another 
are  particularly  encouraged.  In  all  cases, 
a preliminary  informal  discussion  with 
the  appropriate  naval  personnel  prior  to 
submission  of  a formal  proposal  is  sug- 
gested. 

For  further  information,  telephone 
ORA  at  978-2163. 

U of  T Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Committee  General  Research  Grants 

These  grants,  to  a maximum  of  $1,800, 
may  cover  various  research  costs  including 
travel  expenses  connected  with  the 
research  project,  and  subsistence  charges 
at  SSHRC  rates.  There  are  two  deadline 
dates  per  fiscal  year  for  the  program;  the 
next  one  is  March  26  for  funding  to  com- 
mence on  or  after  May  1 . 

For  further  information  and  applica- 
tion forms,  telephone  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Department  of  National  Health  & 
Welfare,  Health  Promotion 
Directorate 

The  directorate  is  soliciting  project  appli- 
cations under  the  health  promotion 
contribution  program.  A recent  increase 
in  funds  will  permit  the  support  of 
significantly  more  projects  across  the 
country.  Funding  may  be  provided  for 
projects  which  encourage  Canadians 
to  adopt  behaviours  that  contribute 
to  the  enhancement  and  maintenance 
of  good  health,  the  avoidance  of 
health  risks  and  the  self-management 
of  chronic  and  disabling  conditions.  The 
deadline  date  for  submissions  is  April  30. 

A listing  of  the  directorate’s  national 
priorities  as  well  as  application  forms  and 
guidelines  are  available  at  ORA,  tele- 
phone 978-2163. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Education- 
Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  com- 
missioned a study  on  evaluation  of 
performance,  to  cover  performance  at 
all  levels:  teacher,  principal,  superin- 
tendent, and  director.  The  study  is  to 
have  three  facets:  the  first  project  rep- 
resents a review  of  current  practices  in 
Ontario  schools  and  will  include  detailed 
case  studies  of  the  practices  in  selected 
school  boards.  The  second  project  will 
report  on  current  knowledge  and  practice 
in  business,  industry  and  other  educa- 
tional jurisdictions  as  reported  in  avail- 


The  Students’  Administrative  Council 
(SAC)  is  suggesting  thatits  members  stay 
up  all  night  studying  this  week. 

It  won’t  be  a total  bore:  a turnout  of 
about  300  is  expected  for  an  all-night 
“study-in”  Wednesday  at  Sigmund 
Samuel  Library  designed  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  effects  of  underfunding  in 
university  libraries. 

David  Esplin,  acting  chief  librarian, 
says  though  the  library  will  be  open  it  will 


able  literature  and  j udged  to  be  applicab  le 
to  the  Ontario  educational  system.  The 
third  project  will  attempt  to  project 
beyond  current  practice  and  to  speculate 
on  the  performance  evaluation  demands 
of  the  education  system  of  the  future. 

This  is  a contracts  program.  Deadline 
date  for  submissions  is  March  25. 

For  further  information  and  applica- 
tion material,  telephone  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Transportation 
& Communications,  Policy  Planning 
& Research  Division 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Ergo- 
nomics Research  Office  and  Social  & 
Policy  Research  Office  have  contributed 
needs  statements  to  the  Ontario  joint 
transportation  and  communications 
research  program: 

(a)  state  of  the  art  report  on  road  salt 
environmental  impacts,  alternatives  and 
mitigation; 

(b)  laboratory  evaluation  of  long  term 
performance  of  crack  fillers  and  joint 
sealants  for  asphalt  concrete  pavements; 

(c)  laboratory  evaluation  of  low  temper- 
ature reflection  cracking  treatments; 

(d)  the  effect  of  micro-climate  on  the 
deterioration  of  concrete; 

(e)  rehabilitation  of  cracked,  post- 
tensioned  decks; 

(f)  chloride  corrosion  threshold  in  con- 
crete; 

(g)  counter-measure  for  vandalism  and 
littering  on  provincial  highways; 

(h)  aesthetics  in  highway  design  and 
associated  facilities; 

(i)  identify  areas  of  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  telecommunications  to  substitute  for 
or  complement  transportation; 

(j)  assessment  of  the  economic  role  of  the 
telecommunications  sector  in  the  Ontario 
economy; 

(k)  privacy  and  new  cable  TV  services; 

(l)  an  assessment  of  jurisdictional  issues 
for  non-broadcast  cable  services; 

(m)  investigation  of  urban  vehicle  appli- 
cations in  Ontario  and  barriers  to  their 
sale; 

(n)  formulation  of  Ontario  travel  experi- 
ence and  relationship  with  gasoline  sold; 

(o)  review  of  passing  manoeuvre  opera- 
tions and  affected  criteria; 

(p)  revised  criteria  for  truck  climbing 
lanes; 

(q)  effects  of  a substantial  increase  in  the 
price  of  gasoline  on  travel  habits,  trans- 
portation services  and  traffic  congestion. 
This  is  a contracts  program.  Deadline 
date  for  submissions  is  March  8. 

For  further  information  and  applica- 
tion material,  telephone  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  student- 
ships: April  1 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health,  health  care 
systems  research,  and  public  health 
research  and  development  (research 
grants  and  information  studies):  April  1 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  research 
grants  and  personnel  awards:  April  1 


be  manned  by  only  a few  employees  and 
there  will  be  no  services  provided  beyond 
regular  hours.  SAC’s  own  staff  will 
attempt  to  keep  the  studying  quiet. 

The  gesture  comes  in  a week  of  protests 
taking  place  across  Canada  to  create 
awareness  of  students’  needs.  On  Thurs- 
day afternoon  Metro  students  will  march 
on  Queen’s  Park  in  a demonstration 
organized  by  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students. 


The  Business  Affairs  Committee  — 
February  10, 1982 

Items  Approved 

• Inter-Fund  Transfer:  Insurance 
Reserve  Fund  — The  committee  approv- 
ed the  transfer  of  $400,000  from  the  self- 
insurance  reserve  (Restricted  Funds)  to 
fund  fire  safety  projects  (Capital  Funds). 

• Faculty  of  Dentistry  Addition  and 
Renovation  — The  committee  approved 
that  subject  to  receipt  of  provincial  fund- 
ing, the  vice-president  (business  affairs) 
be  authorized  to  increase  design  fee 
appropriations  for  the  Faculty  of  Dentis- 
try addition  and  renovation  from 
$600,000  to  $900,000 

• St.  George  Health  Centre  lease  — The 
committee  approved  that  the  vice- 
president  (business  affairs)  be  authorized 
to  negotiate  a five  year  lease  for  space  at 
310  Bloor  St.  W. 

• The  committee  approved  the  1982-83 
operating  and  capital  budgets  of  the 
Frederick  Harris  Music  Co.  Ltd. 

• The  committee  approved  the  1982- 
83  budget  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music 

• The  committee  approved  Arthur  D. 
Parker’s  appointment  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Library  Automation  Systems 

Items  Received  for  Information 

• annual  report  on  the  general  insurance 
program 

• individual  changes  in  budget  appro- 
priations over  the  amount  of  $ 100,000  for 
the  period  Dec.  22, 1981  through  Jan.  27, 
1982 

• the  budget  process  and  income  exceed- 
ing forecast 

The  Planning  & Resources 
Committee  — February  15, 1982 

Items  recommended  for  approval 

• The  committee  recommended  the 
policy  on  the  use  and  development  of 
computing  facilities  be  approved 

• Microelectronics  Development  Centre 
— The  committee  recommended:  That  a 
contract  be  signed  with  the  federal 
government  that  would  commit  the 
University  to  incorporating  a not-for- 
profit  Microelectronics  Development 
Centre  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Canadian  manufacturing  and  processing 
industries  in  the  application  of  micro- 
electronics to  products  and  processes,  a 
centre  that  would  have  the  following 
functions  and  objectives 

(a)  to  provide  consulting  services  to 
industry  in  identifying  applications  and 
microelectronics; 

(b)  to  serve  as  a regional  focal  point  for 
dissemination  to  industry  of  information 
on  microelectronics  and  its  applications; 

(c)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
industry  in  development  projects  con- 
cerning applications  of  microelectronics 
to  products  and  processes; 

(d)  to  provide  training  programs  and 
courses  to  industry  in  application  of 
microelectronics  to  products  and 
processes; 

(e)  to  provide  facilities  at  which  regional 
industry  can  develop  or  participate  in 
development  projects  involving  applica- 
tion of  microelectronics  to  products  or 
processes; 

(f)  to  provide  microelectronics  techno- 
logy transfer  to  industry;  and 

(g)  to  conduct  on-going  research  and 
development  to  maintain  and  enhance  the 
centre’s  ability  to  provide  the  above 
services  to  industry  on  the  basis  of  current 
needs  as  they  exist  from  time  to  time. 

And  further,  that  the  University  would  be 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  directors  which  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University,  of  client 
industries  and  government,  with  the 
University  members  constituting  less 
than  a majority. 


Items  approved 

• The  committee  concurred  with  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  that  the 
proposal  to  establish  asingle  Department 
of  Microbiology  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  be  approved 

Items  for  Information 

• 1981-82  income  forecast 

• revised  schedule  for  the  1982-83 
budget 

The  committee  will  hold  a special 
meeting  on  April  5 to  review  the  budget 

Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs  — February  16, 
1982 

Items  recommended  for  approval 

• The  committee  recommended  a $2 
Hart  House  fee  increase  for  full-time 
students  on  the  St.  George  campus, 
beginning  in  1982-83 

Items  approved 

• Approved  the  following  motion: 

That  the  vice-president  (institutional 
relations)  provide  the  Committee  on 
Campus  & Community  Affairs  with 
figures  for  funds  raised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Private  Funding  outside  the 
Varsity  Fund  for  the  period  May  to 
December,  1981. 

• The  following  motion  for  which  notice 
had  been  given  was  approved: 

(a)  That  the  Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs  reaffirm  the  distinc- 
tion with  respect  to  fund  raising  between 
the  Varsity  Fund  Board  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Private  Funding  specified  in 
Report  Number  27  of  the  External  Affairs 
Committee  (Sept.  10,  1975),* 

(b)  And  that  consistent  with  this  distinc- 
tion and  the  resolution  of  this  Committee 
of  December  15,  1982  to  review  policies 
pertaining  to  Alumni  Affairs,  the 
administration  review  present  support 
arrangements  between  Private  Funding 
and  the  Varsity  Fund  Board  with  the  aim 
of  maximizing  alumni  control  and  parti- 
cipation in  the  Varsity  Fund  appeal  — 
reporting  the  results  of  such  review  to  this 
Committee  no  later  than  April  1,  1982. 

• distinction  of  functions  from  the  Sept. 
10, 1975  report 

Department  of  Private  Funding 

(1)  Corporate  giving 

(2)  Foundation  giving 

(3)  Friends  of  the  University 

(4)  Planned  gifts  — noting  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  Varsity  Fund  Board  that  all 
alumni  giving  should  be  their  responsi- 
bility 

(5)  Special  gifts  — again  noting  the 
reservation  of  the  Varsity  Fund  Board  as 
to  what  constitutes  a special  gift  program 

Varsity  Fund  Board 

(1)  Program  for  the  solicitation  of  funds 
from  all  individual  alumni 

(2)  The  Committee  of  One  Thousand 
which  [was]  the  only  “Special  Gifts 
Program”  conducted  at  [that  time] 

(3)  The  Parents  Program  which  is  the 
solicitation  of  parents  of  students 
currently  enrolled 

(4)  The  Staff  and  Faculty  Campaign 
which  solicits  support  from  non-alumni 
members  of  the  staff  and  faculty 

(5)  The  Students’  Program  which  will 
build  on  current  alumni/student  liaison 
program  with  the  view  to  developing 
alumni  as  potential  donors  from  the  time 
of  first  registration . 


‘Study-in’  at  Sig  Sam  planned  to 
protest  underfunding  of  libraries 
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Three  Erindale  professors  get  major  Connaught 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

Two  major  internal  grants  from  the 
University’s  Connaught  Fund  have 
been  made  to  three  faculty  members  at 
Erindale  College.  Psychology  professors 
Sandra  Trehub  and  Bruce  Schneider  will 
receive  $600,000  over  the  next  five  years 
to  support  their  research  into  auditory 
development  in  infancy  and  chemistry 
professor  Martin  Moskovits  will  receive 
$400,000  over  the  same  period  for  his 
work  in  surface  chemistry  and  spectro- 
scopy. 

The  awards  reflect  a policy  change, 
instituted  two  years  ago,  whereby  larger 
grants  over  longer  periods  are  being 
made  to  major  research  projects  con- 
ducted by  the  University’s  “superstars”, 
instead  of  smaller  grants  over  shorter 
periods  going  to  up  and  coming  young 
researchers.  The  scheme  is  designed  to 
keep  eminent  scholars  from  going  to 
greener  pastures  while  government 
funding  to  Ontario  universities  is 
restricted. 

***** 

Because  no  standards  have  been 
established  for  how  well  a baby  should  be 
able  to  hear,  techniques  do  not  exist  for 
determining  hearing  impairment  in 
infants.  As  a result,  problems  have 
tended  to  go  undiagnosed  until  a child  is 
two  or  three,  by  which  time  its  language 
acquisition  has  been  retarded  and  often  it 
has  been  labelled  a “problem”  child  or  a 
slow  learner. 

Interested  in  how  children  acquire 
language,  developmental  psychology 
professor  Sandra  Trehub  teamed  up 
about  six  years  ago  with  Professor  Bruce 
Schneider,  whose  specialty  is  auditory 
psychophysics.  These  two  members  of 
the  psychology  department  at  Erindale 
College  have  just  received  a $600,000 
grant  from  the  University’s  Connaught 
Fund  to  help  support  their  research  over 
the  next  five  years. 

Trehub,  43,  and  Schneider,  40,  have 
been  working  with  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  months  and  six  years.  Their 
subjects  are  recruited  from  the  Missis- 
sauga area  through  information  booths  in 
shopping  centres,  through  public  service 
announcements  on  radio  and  in  news- 
papers, and  through  referrals  from 
participating  parents. 

Running  their  tests  in  both  quiet  and 
noisy  surroundings,  the  researchers  are 
trying  to  determine: 

• what  is  normal  in  the  development  of 
hearing  in  children 

• what  techniques  could  be  used  to  test 
children’s  hearing 

• how  maturation  effects  hearing,  and 
• how  children  distinguish  different 
sounds 

In  any  one  experiment,  about  20  child- 
ren might  be  tested  individually  over  the 
course  of  a week.  Typically,  an  infant  sits 
on  the  mother’s  lap  inside  a soundproof 
booth.  On  either  side  of  them  is  a loud- 
speaker. Sounds  are  then  transmitted 
over  one  speaker  at  a time. 

At  first,  a normal  child  will  turn 
reliably  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds  but 
after  a time,  the  novelty  wears  off;  so,  to 
reinforce  the  response,  a toy  above  the 
speaker  will  be  illuminated  and  made  to 
dance  around  or,  for  older  children, 
several  seconds  of  Sesame  Street  will  be 
shown. 

Once  the  child  has  been  trained  to  turn 
towards  the  sound  source,  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  is  lowered  to  determine  the 
level  at  which  the  child  can  no  longer  hear 
it.  Pitch  might  also  be  varied  to  determine 
what  effect  that  can  have  on  the  child’s 
sensitivity  to  a sound.  Or,  in  some  cases, 
background  noise  — such  as  static, 
voices,  or  traffic  sounds  — will  be 
included. 

“At  very  high  frequencies,  young 
children  tend  to  hear  at  least  as  well  as 
adults  but  that’s  not  true  at  low  frequen- 
cies,” says  Schneider.  “Low  pitched 
sounds  must  typically  be  20  decibels 


louder  if  a child  is  to  hear  them  accurately. 
(Similarly,  the  presence  of  background 
noise  necessitates  increasing  the  volume 
of  the  primary  sound.) 

“Over  the  first  six  years  ofachild’s  life, 
there  is  a dramatic  improvement  in  low- 
frequency  hearing.  That  could  be  due  to 
differences  in  the  size  of  the  outer  ear  or 
perhaps  to  neuromaturation.  We  hope 
our  research  will  help  to  pinpoint  the 
cause  or  causes. 

“We’re  also  interested  in  how  a child 
processes  more  complex  auditory  signals 
— not  just  hearing  sounds,  but  distin- 
guishing one  sound  from  another  and 
processing  patterns  of  sound.” 

Testing  is  done  both  on  normal  child- 
ren and  on  those  at  greatest  risk  of  having 
suffered  hearing  loss:  for  example. 
Downs  syndrome  children  or  infants 
whose  birth  weight  was  unusually  low.  In 
that  latter  group,  possible  reasons  for 
hearing  impairment  might  be  incubator 
noise  or  damage  caused  by  infection  or  by 
side  effects  of  antibiotics  administered  to 
combat  infection. 

“Community  response  has  been  grati- 
fying which  is  wonderful,”  says 
Schneider,  “because  our  research 
depends  on  the  continued  cooperation  of 
parents.  We’ve  even  had  volunteers 
coming  from  as  far  away  as  Scarborough. 

“Of  course,  we  work  hard  at  making  the 


For  the  first  time  in  the  University’s 
history,  courses  outside  the  French 
department  will  be  taught  in  French  or 
will  have  a French  tutorial  section. 

“This  is  quite  a departure  from  past 
practice  but  it’s  still  just  a start,”  says 
Professor  Brian  Merrilees,  chairman  of 
the  French  department  and  one  of  the 
coordinators  of  the  new  scheme. 

“As  more  francophones,  French 
immersion  students,  and  students  from 
‘extended’  French  programs  come  into 
the  University,  we  hope  the  scheme  will, 
grow  — and  so  does  Maxwell  Yalden 
(Canada’s  Commissioner  of  Official 
Languages),  who  leaned  on  us  a bit  during 
a visit  last  summer.  Eventually,  he’d  like 
to  see  the  University  offering  economics, 
business  and  science  courses  in  French. 

“If  we  want  to  be  regarded  as  a national 
university,  we  should  be  doing  more  in 
the  country’s  other  official  language.” 
Philosophy  professor  Robert  Imlay 
will  teach  a French-language  half  course 
in  existentialism  beginning  next  January 
at  University  College.  An  anglophone 
from  London,  Ont.,  Prof.  Imlay  began 
learning  French  in  grade  9 at  Sir  Adam 
Beck  Collegiate.  Several  undergraduate 
courses  in  French  at  Western  and 
two  summers  in  Quebec  enhanced 
what  he  had  learned  in  school  so  that, 
even  before  spending  a year  in  France, 
he  spoke  the  language  fluently.  Mar- 
rying a French  woman  has  contributed 
to  his  fluency  though  he  admits  they  often 
lapse  into  “Franglais”  at  home.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  he  has  ever  taught 
a course  in  French. 

The  philosophy  department  will  also 
be  offering  a French-language  tutorial 
section  for  its  introductory  “philosophical 
classics”  course,  which  examines  major 
works  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes, 
Hume  and  Mill. 

Undergraduate  secretary  Graeme 
Nicholson  says  that,  while  the  half-course 
and  the  tutorial  represent  a “small 
initiative”,  the  department  is  eager  to 
find  ways  of  bringing  in  francophone 
scholars  to  offer  more  instruction  in  the 


sessions  enjoyable  — both  for  ethical 
reasons  and  for  the  quality  of  the  data.” 
The  Connaught  grant  will  make  it 
possible  for  Trehub  and  Schneider  to 
expand  their  operation  by  hiring  more 
research  associates  and  assistants  to  run 
experiments  eight  hours  a day,  five  days 
a week. 

***** 

Using  laser  beams  and  silver  particles, 
chemist  Martin  Moskovits  is  developing 
a technique  that  could  prove  beneficial  to 
the  petroleum  industry. 

The  Erindale  College  professor  has  just 
been  awarded  a $400,000  Connaught 
grant  to  support  his  investigations  over 
die  next  five  years.  He  plans  to  spend 
about  a third  of  the  money  on  designing 
and  building  an  ultra-high-vacuum 
machine  to  analyze  processes  in  mole- 
cules on  metal  surfaces  . The  result  should 
be  a greater  understanding  of  how  metal 
works  as  a catalyst.  Prof.  Moskovits 
explains  why  such  an  understanding 
would  interest  petro-chemists: 

“They’re  working  with  a mixture  of 
junk  that  is  being  sucked  out  of  the 
ground  and  could  contain  hundreds  of 
substances.  It’s  their  job  to  turn  that 
stuff  into  everything  from  gasoline  to 
vaseline.  To  convert  the  raw  material  into 
usable  products,  they  use  metal 
catalysts.” 


philosophy  of  the  French-speaking 
world. 

In  the  history  department,  Professor 
Arthur  Silver  will  be  leading  a French 
tutorial  section  for  his  course  on  pre- 
confederation Canada.  Enrolment  in  the 
course  over  the  past  five  years  has  ranged 
from  170  to  270,  with  16  or  17  tutorials, 
but  Prof.  Silver  is  sceptical  about  the 
drawing  power  of  a tutorial  in  French. 

He  recently  surveyed  the  70  or  so 
students  in  his  third  year  course  on 
French  Canada  and  only  two  percent  said 
they  would  sign  up  for  a F rench-language 
tutorial  if  one  was  offered.  The  survey 
also  revealed  that  only  half  the  students 
considered  it  a handicap  not  to  be  able  to 
read  French  sources  for  the  course,  only 
32  percent  thought  French  language 
readings  should  be  included,  and  only 
seven  percent  thought  some  French 
language  training  should  be  a prerequisite. 

“When  I was  an  undergraduate,  French 
language  readings  were  routinely  assigned 
in  history  courses.  Now  a professor  could 
never  do  that.  It  seems  the  more  talk  there 
is  about  the  importance  of  French,  the  less 
there  is  being  done.  We’d  be  better  off 
reverting  to  the  old  policy  of  compulsory 
French  study  through  the  five  years  of  high 
school.” 

Like  Imlay,  Silver  learned  French  in 
an  anglophone  secondary  school,  spent 
time  in  France  and  Quebec,  and  has  a 
French  wife. 

“Despite  my  scepticism  about  enrol- 
ment,” says  Silver,  “I  think  offering  a 
tutorial  in  French  is  a grand  idea  and  I’m 
willing  to  give  it  a try  because  I think  it 
could  be  a lot  of  fun.” 

A course  in  “communication  and  per- 
suasion”, currently  taught  in  English  at 
Victoria  College,  will  also  be  taught  there 
in  French  in  1982-83.  Professor  Monique 
Leon  of  the  French  department  will  be  the 
instructor. 

“Students  can  know  a lot  about  the 
grammar  and  literature  of  a language 
without  knowing  how  to  say  what  they 
want  to  say,”  she  says.  “I  want  to  show 
them  how  to  use  French  as  a real  tool  of 


fund  grants 


The  machine  Moskovits  is  planning 
will  measure  diffused  light  produced 
when  a laser  beam  passes  through  a 
suspension  of  tiny  metal  particles  on  the 
surface  of  a larger  piece  of  metal. 

The  phenomenon  involving  the  diffu- 
sion of  light  from  the  molecules  of 
transparent  gases,  liquids,  and  solids  was 
discovered  in  1928  by  Indian  physicist 
C.V.  Raman,  who  won  a Nobel  prize  for 
his  achievement.  Then,  about  five  years 
ago,  a British  electro-chemist  discovered 
that  the  Raman  effect  was  dramatically 
enhanced  in  molecules  on  the  surfaces  of 
metals.  Analysis  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
scattered  light  can  provide  a considerable 
amount  of  information  about  the  sub- 
stance that  caused  the  light  to  diffuse. 

Using  the  enhanced  light-scattering 
technique,  Moskovits  will  also  be  exa- 
mining the  surfaces  of  living  cells.  For 
this  aspect  of  his  research,  he  collaborates 
with  Juta  Reed,  a professor  of  bio- 
chemistry at  Erindale. 

“We’re  currently  examining  ‘fake’ 
cells,  or  phospholipid  vesicles,  which  are 
essentially  cell  membranes  with  nothing 
inside,”  says  Moskovits.  “Soon  we’ll 
begin  work  on  animal  cells,  possibly 
leading  to  comparisons  between  the 
surfaces  of  cancerous  and  normal  cells.” 


power.  Besides  examining  written  works, 
we  will  be  looking  at  TVOntario  films  of 
politicians,  priests,  revolutionaries,  and 
other  speakers  because  it’s  important  to 
see  these  people’s  facial  expressions;  how 
they  use  their  hands;  how  they  stand  or 
sit.” 

At  St.  Michael’s  College,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  French  department.  Rev.  Joseph 
Sable,  will  be  teaching  a course  on  “good 
and  evil  in  French  literature  from  Baudel- 
aire to  Camus”. 

Kathryn  Manzer,  provincial  vice- 
chairman  of  Canadian  Parents  for  French 
(CPF),  says  her  organization  will  be 
“absolutely  delighted”  to  hear  about 
U of  T’s  initiative.  Formed  about  five 
years  ago  to  promote  the  implementation 
and  improvement  of  programs  in  which 
French  is  taught  as  a second  language, 
CPF  has  about  600  members  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  more  than  5,000 
across  Canada. 

Besides  lobbying  at  the  municipal, 
provincial  and  federal  levels,  the  organi- 
zation puts  out  numerous  publications 
including  a handbook  entitled  So  You 
Want  Your  Child  to  Speak  French,  a 
national  registry  of  French  immersion 
courses,  and  pamphlets  on  summer 
programs. 

“We  wanted  to  light  a candle  under 
Ontario’s  universities  so  we  sent  them  all 
a questionnaire  asking  things  like:  how 
many  courses  outside  the  French  depart- 
ment were  taught  in  French;  were  there 
any  French  language  entrance  or  exit 
requirements;  was  there  a Canadian 
studies  program  with  a substantial 
French  component;  and  how  extensive 
were  such  French  language  facilities  as 
bookstores,  cinemas  and  libraries.  I’m 
afraid  the  responses  placed  U ofT  on  the 
recalcitrant  side  of  average.  It’s  gratifying, 
though,  to  hear  that  the  University  is 
prepared  to  do  something  about  it.” 


Bonnes  nouvelles  for  Maxwell  Yalden 

U of  T begins  instruction  in  French  outside  French  department 
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The  Governing  Council 
election 


PhD  Orals 


Ballots  were  mailed  on  Feb.  24, 25,  and 
26  to  all  eligible  voters  for  this  year’s 
Governing  Council  election  of  staff  and 
student  members.  An  outline  of  the 
constituencies  in  which  there  are  elec- 
tions is  given  below. 

Any  eligible  voter  who  has  received  an 
incorrect  ballot,  or  no  ballot,  may  tele- 
phone the  Governing  Council  Secretariat 
at  978-6576  to  obtain  the  correct  ballot. 

Completed  ballots  must  be  returned  to 
the  Governing  Council  Secretariat,  room 
106,  Simcoe  Hall  prior  to  noon,  March  16. 
The  results  will  be  announced  March  23. 

Ballots  were  mailed  to  eligible  voters  in 
the  following  constituencies: 

1.  Students 

(a)  Full-time  Undergraduate  Students 
Full-time  Undergraduate  Student  means 
all  students  (except  students  registered  in 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology)  regis- 
tered at  the  University  in  a program  of 
full-time  study  who  are  not  registered  in 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  All 
students  in  arts  and  science  on  all  cam- 
puses, including  students  at  Scarborough 
College,  for  electoral  purposes,  will  be 
considered  full-time  if  enrolled  in  four  or 
more  full-course  equivalents  over  any 
two  terms  in  an  academic  session. 

Constituency  I includes  all  students 
registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  including  Erindale  College  and 
students  at  Scarborough  College. 

Constituency  II  includes  all  students 
registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
Faculty  of  Nursing,  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  School  of  Physical 
& Health  Education,  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion, Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering,  Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture,  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  Faculty  of  Law,  Faculty  of 
Music,  Faculty  of  Management  Studies 
and  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  (with  the 
proviso  that  both  members  elected  in 
Constituency  II  not  be  registered  in  the 
same  faculty  or  school,  and  that  in  the 
event  that  a member  elected  while  regis- 
tered in  one  faculty  or  school  later 
registers  in  the  faculty  or  school  in  which 
the  other  elected  member  is  registered, 
the  transferring  member  shall  resign  his 
seat). 

(b)  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Student  means 
all  students  (except  students  registered  in 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology)  regis- 
tered at  the  University  in  a program  of 
part-time  study  who  are  not  registered  in 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  All 
students  in  arts  and  science  on  all  cam- 
puses, including  students  at  Scarborough 
College,  will  be  considered  part-time  if 
enrolled  in  fewer  than  four  full-course 
equivalents  over  any  two  terms  in  an 
academic  session. 

Constituency  I includes  all  part-time 
undergraduate  students. 

(c)  Graduate  Students 

Graduate  Student  means  all  students 
registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 


Constituency  I includes  all  students  in 
Division  I (Humanities)  and  Division  II 
(Social  Sciences)  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Graduate  Department  of  Education. 

2.  Administrative  Staff 

Administrative  Staff  means  the  employ- 
ees of  the  University,  University  College, 
the  constituent  colleges  and  the  federated 
universities  who  are  not  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  thereof. 

Constituency  I includes  all  administrative 
staff  members. 

3.  Teaching  Staff 

Teaching  Staff  means  the  employees  of 
the  University,  University  College,  the 
constituent  colleges  and  the  arts  and 
science  faculties  of  the  federated  univer- 
sities who  hold  the  academic  rank  of 
professor,  associate  professor,  assistant 
professor,  full-time  lecturer  or  part-time 
lecturer,  unless  such  part-time  lecturer  is 
registered  as  a student,  or  who  hold  any 
other  rank  created  by  the  Governing 
Council  and  designated  by  it  as  an  aca- 
demic rank  for  the  purposes  of  this  clause . 
The  Governing  Council  has  designated 
the  categories  of  tutor  and  senior  tutor  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  lecturer  for  the 
Governing  Council  elections.  (Lecturer 
includes  associates  and  clinical  teachers 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  associates 
in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry.) 

Constituency  IV  includes  all  teaching  staff 
members  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
Faculty  of  Nursing,  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
and  the  School  of  Physical  & Health 
Education. 


Governing  Council 
by-election 

Graduate  Constituency  I 

Ballots  were  mailed  on  Feb.  24, 25  and  26 
to  all  eligible  voters  for  the  by-election  in 
Graduate  Student  Constituency  I.  An 
outline  of  the  constituency  is  given  below. 

Any  eligible  voter  who  has  received  an 
incorrect  ballot  or  no  ballot  may  tele- 
phone the  Governing  Council  Secretariat 
at  978-6576  to  obtain  the  correct  ballot. 

Completed  ballots  must  be  returned  to 
the  Governing  Council  Secretariat,  room 
106,  Simcoe  Hall  priortowoow,  March  16. 
The  results  will  be  announced  March  23. 

“Graduate  Student”  means  all  stu- 
dents registered  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Constituency  / includes  all  students  in 
Division  I (Humanities)  and  Division  II 
(Social  Sciences)  of  Graduate  Studies, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Education. 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Friday,  March  12 

William  Martin  Snelgrove,  Department 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  “Inter- 
mediate-Function Synthesis. ’’Prof.  A.S. 
Sedra.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

3 p.m. 

Monday,  March  15 

Moshe  Kim,  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  “The  Structure  of  Technology 
of  the  Canadian  Trucking  Industry.” 
Prof.  M.  Fuss.  Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Margaret  Alison  Wheatley,  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  “Immobilised  Alcaligenes 
Faecalis  Cells:  An  Aid  in  Cellulose 
Saccharification.”  Prof.  C.R.  Phillips. 
Room  309, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  17 

Trudy  Sopp,  Department  of  Education, 
“A  New  Model  of  Teambuilding  that 
Accounts  for  the  Power  and  Politics 
Operating  in  Organizational  Settings.” 
Prof.  M.  Fullan.  Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

John  Xavier  Wilson,  Department  of 
Zoology,  “The  Renin- Angiotensin 
System,  Catecholamines  and  Blood 
Pressure  in  the  Pekin  Duck,  Anas 
Platyrhynchos.  ’’Prof.  D.G.  Butler. 
Room  309, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  March  19 

David  Macallum  Wardlaw,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  “Theoretical  Reaction 
Dynamics:  Statistical  Models  and  Time 
Delay.”  Prof.  P.W.  Brumer.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10.15  a.m. 


Following  is  a list  of  the  candidates  in  the 
1982  Governing  Council  Elections  and  the 
graduate  student  by-election: 

Teaching  Staff 

Constituency  IB  — (1  seat)  Professor 
Ronald  Manzer  (acclaimed);  IG  — (1 
seat)  Professor  Roger  Savory  (acclaim- 
ed); III  — (1  seat)  Professor  Charles 
Hollenberg  (acclaimed);  IV  — (2  seats, 

1 of  which  is  open)  Professor  John 
Flowers,  Professor  Dennis  Smith 

Administrative  Staff 

Constituency  I — (2  seats,  1 of  which  is 

open)  Randy  Russell,  Nanci  Wintrob 

Students 

Full-time  Undergraduate 
Constituency  I — (2  seats)  Mark  Adler, 
Tony  Clement,  Donna  MacKinnon, 
Susan  Prentice,  John  Michael  Stogian- 
nis;  II  — (2  seats)  Gary  Fogler,  Alan 
Gahtan,  Karen  Life,  Heather  Taylor 

Part-time  Undergraduate 
Constituency  I — (2  seats)  Daniel  Lance 
Albano,  Richard  Balnis,  Marija 
Hutchison 

Graduate 

Constituency  I — (1  seat)  Richard  Gyug, 
Lois  Pineau;  II  — (1  seat)  Cathy  Laurier 
(acclaimed) 

By-election  — Graduate  Students 
Constituency  I — (1  seat)  Richard  Gyug, 
Lois  Pineau 


Vladimir  Bubrin,  Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures,  “Mud  Huts 
and  Airplanes:  The  Futurism  of  Vasily 
Kamensky.”  Prof.  R.D.B.  Thomson. 
Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  23 

Tony  Cruz,  Department  of  Biochemis- 
try, “Synaptic  Membrane  Sialidase 
Activity  on  Sialoglycoproteins  and 
Gangliosides.”  Prof.  J.W.  Gurd.  Room 
309, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  25 

Stephen  Howard  Perry  Bly,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  “Studies  in  Electronic 
Chemiluminescence.”  Prof.  J.C. 
Polanyi.  Room  301,  65  St.  George  St., 
9.30  a.m. 

Stephen  W.  Watson,  Department  of 
Mathematics  & Applied  Mathematics, 
“Application  of  Set  Theory  to  General 
Topology.”  Prof.  F.  Tall.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  March  26 

Kenneth  Murray  Knuttila,  Department 
of  Sociology,  “The  Western  Canadian 
Agrarian  Movement  and  Its  Impact  on 
Federal  Government  Policies.”  Prof.  R. 
Brym.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Karen  Louise  Laughlin,  Department  of 
Comparative  Literatures,  “The  Func- 
tions of  Inner  Narratives  in  Recent 
Drama  in  France,  Britain  and  the 
Americas.”  Profs.  O.J.  Miller  and  J. 
Savona.  Round  Room,  Massey  College, 
10  a.m. 

Christian  Lengauer,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “A  Methodology  for 
Programming  with  Concurrency.”  Prof. 
E.C.R.  Hehner.  Room301,65  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 


One  nomination  was  disqualified.  Hugh 
Smith’s  nomination  papers  were  sub- 
mitted after  the  close  ol  the  nomination 
period.  Professor  Margaret  Cahoon  has 
withdrawn  her  nomination  for  Teaching 
Staff  Constituency  IV  and  Alex  Triantis 
has  withdrawn  his  nomination  for  Full- 
time Undergraduate  Constituency  II. 

Susan  Girard 

Chief  Returning  Officer 

Governing  Council  Elections 
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Mostly  Byzantine,  but  other  periods  in  Malcove  collection 


(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

Medievalist  Sheila  Campbell,  a 
professor  of  fine  art  and  archaeology,  has 
been  appointed  curator  of  the  collection 
because  the  bulk  of  it  is  early  Christian 
and  Byzantine,  her  specialty  area. 

Malcove  had  begun  searching  for  a 
suitable  recipient  of  her  collection  about 
seven  years  ago,  when  she  discovered  she 
had  a terminal  illness.  Anxious  that  the 
pieces  not  just  form  a “pretty  display” 
but  be  a hands-on  resource  for  scholars, 
she  investigated  the  credentials  of  various 
centres  for  medieval  studies.  She  was  told 
the  University  of  Toronto  was  among  the 
foremost.  Then  there  was  the  added 
advantage  of  the  University’s  association 
with  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  whose 
planned  renovations  would  result  in 
superb,  climate-controlled  facilities 
where  the  works  could  be  both  exhibited 
and  carefully  conserved. 

Within  three  days  of  the  collection’s 
arrival  at  U of  T,  several  pieces  were  on 
display  or  being  used  in  graduate  classes 
at  the  Pontifical  Institute.  Tentative 
plans  are  being  made  for  a public  exhibi- 
tion within  the  next  three  years  by  which 
time  Professor  Campbell  hopes  to  have 
published  a comprehensive  catalogue  of 
the  collection. 


Above:  Professor  Sheila  Campbell,  curator  of  the  Malcove  collection, 
with  Coptic  grave  stelae.  Made  of  limestone,  the  one  at  the  left  is 
inscribed  “Atilia  Xaire;  the  centre  stele  depicts  a family  group  with 
objects  related  to  weaving,  perhaps  the  family’s  trade,  suggests  Prof. 
Campbell.  In  the  background  is  part  of  a marble  chancel  screen. 


Left:  Small  bronze  Byzantine  censer. 


Right:  A Nottingham  alabaster  panel,  crucifixion,  late  14th  or  early 
15th  century. 


Below  left:  Early  Christian  (4th  to  6th  century)  bronze  lamp  in  the 
form  of  a sandalled  foot. 


Below  right:  Bronze  “Family  Group”  by  Henry  Moore,  circa  1948. 
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Incidence  of  child  abuse  lower  in 
group  of  scientifically  tutored  preemies 


by  Judith  Knelman 

An  organized  intervention  program 
to  help  premature  babies  catch  up 
in  intellectual,  social  and  motor  develop- 
ment has  had  the  unexpected  side  effect 
of  raising  the  level  of  physical  well-being 
that  would  ordinarily  be  expected  of  such 
a group. 

The  babies  in  the  study  conducted  by 
Faculty  of  Nursing  professor  Jacqueline 
Chapman  weighed  an  average  of  three- 
and-a-half  pounds  when  they  were  bom 
five  to  nine  weeks  early.  Such  children 
have  a higher  than  usual  incidence  of 
behaviour  and  learning  problems  in 
school,  and  their  maladjustment  is 
referred  to  by  some  psychologists  as  “the 
behaviour  syndrome  of  prematurity”. 
And  as  they  are  harder  to  handle  than  full- 
term  babies,  they  are  generally  subject  to 
more  abuse  than  other  young  children, 
says  Chapman.  But  in  her  study  of  259 
babies  born  prematurely  between  1975 
and  1979  only  two  cases  of  child  abuse 
were  recorded. 

Prof.  Chapman  says  that’s  because  the 
nurses  and  child  care  workers  who  visited 
the  families  regularly  for  up  to  three  years 
were  able  to  offer  advice  on  problems  that 
other  parents  are  left  to  sort  out  for 
themselves.  Health  warnings  that  might 
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otherwise  have  gone  unnoticed  were 
caught  early,  and  the  general  health  of  the 
children  in  the  study,  whose  low  birth 
weight  might  have  proved  a detriment, 
has  been  as  good  as  or  better  than  normal. 

Working  with  a psychologist,  a speech 
therapist,  a child  infancy  specialist,  two 
psychometrists,  a biostatistician  and 
several  students.  Chapman  designed  and 
implemented  her  program  of  combined 
hospital  and  home  interventions  six  years 
ago  to  see  whether  scientifically  tutored 
premature  babies  would  fare  better  than 
other  preemies  when  they  entered  school. 

In  the  hospital,  these  babies  were 
soothed  by  lullabies  and  entertained  by 
rhymes  and  stories  taped  by  their  parents . 
The  tapes  were  played  at  regular,  pre- 
scribed intervals  as  the  babies  lay  in  their 
incubators  and  cribs.  At  home,  all  the 
babies  in  the  study  had  a monthly  visit 
from  the  public  health  nurse  for  10 
months,  and  a selected  group  had  edu- 
cational toys  left  for  them  to  play  with  in 
a manner  explicitly  specified  to  their 
parents.  The  children’s  play  was 
structured  to  develop  language  compre- 
hension, motor  skills,  auditory  and  visual 
discrimination  and  social  maturity. 

Because  Chapman  was  testing  to  see 
what  time  in  the  babies’  development  was 
the  most  efficacious  for  her  intervention 
strategies,  one  group  received  an  indivi- 
dualized monthly  program  of  tutoring 
and  toys  until  age  two  and  then  a bi- 
monthly program  until  age  three,  another 


only  from  the  end  of  the  first  year  until 
the  age  of  three,  and  a third  for  the  first 
10  months  only.  A fourth  group  had  no 
play  instruction  but  did  get  visits  from  a 
public  health  nurse  for  the  first  10 
months. 

Though  it’s  still  to  early  to  tell  whether 
the  program  has  worked  as  intended,  90 
percent  of  the  children  in  the  study  are  still 
available  to  the  investigators  for  testing. 
“One  of  the  reasons  we  have  so  many  still 
with  us,”  says  Chapman,  “is  that  we 
offered  the  services  in  the  evening  to  suit 
the  family.”  Her  office  is  filled  with 
snapshots  that  testify  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  parents  involved  in  the  study. 

Before  now,  no  one  had  followed 
the  progress  of  premature  babies  as  far  as 
school  age  to  check  the  effectiveness  of 
intervention  programs.  Thanks  to  a grant 
from  the  National  Health  Development 
Research  Program  (NHDRP),  under 
which  the  original  project  was  funded,  the 
children  in  Chapman’s  study  will  be 
tested  as  they  turn  five-and-a-half  so  that 
their  language  comprehension  can  be 
compared  with  that  of  others  not  in  the 
study.  A second  project  funded  by 
NHDRP  allows  for  the  testing  of  lateral- 
ity and  cerebral  dominance  for  speech. 
“We’re  trying  to  see  with  a group  on 
which  we  have  good  data  from  birth 
which  hemisphere  they  prefer  to  use,” 
says  Chapman.  They’ll  also  be  checking 
dominance  in  the  parents  to  see  to  what 
extent  it’s  inherited. 


So  far,  the  results  of  the  intervention 
program  show  no  marked  improveinent 
over  the  level  of  performance  that  would 
be  expected  in  the  group  of  1 1 1 babies 
stimulated  for  the  first  10  months,  but  by 
this  age  only  10  of  these  had  IQs  under 
90  as  compared  with  2 1 of  the  111  who  were 
not  systematically  stimulated.  A sub- 
stantially lower  incidence  of  IQ  scores 
under  90  appears  again  in  the  stimulated 
group  when  their  results  are  compared 
with  the  control  group  at  18  months  after 
the  mother’s  expected  date  of  confine- 
ment. By  the  age  of  four,  though,  there  is 
no  significant  difference  between  the 
control  and  stimulated  groups,  and  the 
performance  of  the  group  as  a whole  is 
normal  for  their  age. 

Chapman  hasn’t  yet  found  evidence 
that  the  provision  of  her  stimulation 
programs  during  the  first  three  years  of 
life  affects  overall  outcomes,  but  she  says 
this  may  be  due  to  advances  in  the  last  20 
years  in  the  care  of  preemies.  The  sensory 
deprivation  that  comes  from  being 
isolated  in  an  incubator  can  have  lasting 
effects,  but  routinely  now  a child  is  taken 
out  to  be  handled  normally  as  long  as  he’s 
able  to  keep  his  temperature  up  and 
breathe  ordinary  air.  “You  don’t  have  to 
have  supplemental  stimulation  added  if 
it’s  part  of  routine  care,”  she  says. 


Women  managers 

They  are  ‘token  people,  winners  in  a game  whose  rules  allow 
discriminatory  hiring  and  promotion  practices’ 


Traditionally,  women’s  difficulties  in 
the  man’s  world  of  management  are 
ascribed  to  problems  peculiar  to  the 
feminine  psyche.  But,  says  Paula  Goering 
of  the  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry, 
there  are  also  very  real  external  factors 
impeding  women  in  the  business  world. 

Goering,  a nurse  and  mental  health 
consultant  in  the  social  and  community 
psychiatry  division,  is  frequently  asked 
by  business  organizations  for  help  with 
stress-related  problems.  Recently  she  led 
a workshop  on  women  as  managers  at  a 
symposium  on  life  and  work  stresses 
sponsored  by  the  Clarke  Institute. 

She  says  there’s  no  doubt  women 
working  their  way  up  the  corporate 
ladder  suffer  more  from  stress  than  their 
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male  colleagues.  In  part,  she  acknow- 
ledges, that’s  because  they  fear  success 
and  question  their  identity.  Some  have 
had  unusually  strong  identifications  with 
their  fathers  in  childhood  and  as  adults 
sacrificed  much  of  their  personal  lives  to 
their  careers.  Competitive  women  tend  to 
ask  themselves : “ Do  I have  to  be  more  like 
a man  to  get  ahead?  Should  I really  want 
to  get  ahead?” 

But  stress  also  comes  from  their  posi- 
tion as  deviants  in  the  management 
situation.  They  are  token  people,  says 
Goering,  the  winners  in  a game  whose 
rules  allow  discriminatory  hiring  and 
promotion  practices.  In  1979  in  Ontario 
8.9  percent  of  working  men  were  in 
managerial  or  administrative  positions, 
but  only  4.8  percent  of  women  reached 
the  same  level.  And  those  women  earned, 
on  average,  only  about  half  what  the  men 
were  receiving  for  comparable  respon- 
sibilities. 

Goering  is  concerned  with  what  she 
calls  the  “realistic  negative  conse- 
quences” of  being  one  of  the  few  among 
many.  Besides  having  to  endure  the  social 
discomfort  of  being  an  outsider,  a woman 
manager  is  under  pressure  to  succeed  so 
that  she  doesn’t  discredit  all  women. 
When  she  does  succeed  she’ll  often  find  a 
lack  of  support  from  the  women  below  her 
in  the  organization,  who  perceive  women 
supervisors  as  a problem,  and  from 
women  above  her,  who  do  not  want  to 
jeopardize  their  position  as  “insiders”. 
She’s  found  there  is  particular  pressure 
on  a woman  supervisor  to  prove  that  she  is 
different  from  the  people  below  her  and 
not  one  of  themL 

Goering  says  the  system  rewards 
assertiveness,  ambition  and  indepen- 


dence but  expects  women  in  it  to  function 
equally  well  in  the  traditionally  feminine 
roles  of  mother  and  homemaker.  At  the 
same  time  a large  corporation  expects  and 
rewards  conformity  in  its  managers.  A 
woman  manager  who’s  fulfilling  the  first 
expectation  finds  it  impossible  to  fit  in  as 
“one  of  the  boys”. 

To  help  women  overcome  their  isola- 
tion and  attack  their  problems  there 
should  be  more  support  groups  and 
networks,  she  says.  Some  find  therapy  a 
help  in  sorting  out  which  strains  are  the 
realistic  effects  of  working  in  a difficult 
situation  and  which  are  due  to  irrational 
and  personal  dynamics  and  conflicts. 

Her  studies  have  been  of  business 
organizations,  but  Goering  says  univer- 
sities wouldn’t  be  exempt  from  the  same 
sorts  of  stresses  that  exist  in  corporations. 
“There  are  a lot  of  parallels  for  profes- 
sional women  in  non-corporate  struc- 
tures. But  they  don’t  encounter  them  in 
the  academic  world  to  the  same  extent 
because  there  is  less  pressure  for  con- 
formity in  leadership  positions.” 
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Report  of  the  University  Ombudsman  to  the  Governing 
Council  for  the  year  October  1, 1980  to  September  30, 1981 


This  sixth  annual  report,  covering  the 
period  from  October  1, 1980  to 
September  30, 1 98 1 , is  submitted  in  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  reference  for  the 
University  Ombudsman  which  require 
that  the  Ombudsman  “make  an  annual 
report  to  the  University  community”. 

This  report  consists  of  statistics  on  the 
caseload  for  1980-81,  together  with  brief 
descriptions  of  a few  of  the  cases  which 
were  dealt  with  during  the  year  under 
review.  As  usual,  I have  found  it  difficult 
to  decide  which  cases  to  include  in  the 
report.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  desirable 
to  give  as  full  a sense  as  possible  of  the 
work  of  the  Ombudsman’s  office  during 
the  period  under  consideration.  On  the 
other,  discretion  requires  that  many  cases 
be  described  only  in  the  most  general 
terms,  if  at  all,  and  in  any  event  the  range 
of  concerns  which  are  brought  forward 
over  a 12-month  period  can  hardly  be 
described  in  a report  of  only  a few  pages. 

In  the  past,  reports  have  been  organized 
to  some  degree  around  specific  issues;  last 
year’s  was  given  over  almost  entirely  to 
the  subject  of  disciplinary  procedures. 

No  comparable  issue  seems  to  require 
attention  at  this  time.  Thus,  the  cases 
chosen  for  comment  in  this  report  have 
been  selected  primarily  because  they 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  variety  of 
concerns  which  members  (and  some- 
times non-members)  bring  to  the 
Ombudsman’s  office. 

***** 

Statistics 

Attached  to  this  report,  as  an  appendix,  is 
statistical  information  on  the  caseload  for 
the  year  along  with  some  comparable  data 
for  the  previous  year.  In  other  reports, 

I have  cautioned  that  the  statistics  yield 
only  a very  general  outline  of  the  office’s 
activities.  Once  again,  this  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  only  noteworthy  change  in 
the  caseload  pattern  is  a decline  of  10  per- 
cent between  1979-80  and  1980-81 . This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  demand  for 
Service  is  levelling  off,  at  least  for  the 
moment. 

The  staff  complement  of  the  office  has 
remained  at  2.0  FTE  (even  though  a 
complement  of  2.5  FTE  was  envisaged  in 
the  original  terms  of  reference)  and  the 
operating  expenses  for  the  last  year, 
including  salaries  but  excluding  space 
costs,  were  $66,900.  The  office  now 
functions  at  capacity  for  most  of  the  year, 
and,  although  an  increased  load  could 
no  doubt  be  accommodated,  a very  sub- 
stantial increase  would  result  in  signifi- 
cant compromises  in  the  services 
provided. 

***** 

Cases 

As  one  would  expect,  the  majority  of 
student  cases  involved  a wide  range  of 
academic  matters.  Grades  and  grading 
procedures,  examination  practices,  and 
the  application  of  academic  regulations 
involving  suspensions  or  enrolment 
terminations  were  the  most  common. 
Among  these,  one  group  warrants 
particular  comment  and  this  is  com- 
plaints about  the  propriety  of  changes 
in  grades  after  their  initial  assignment  by 
the  instructor.  Such  changes,  often 
characterized  by  students  as  “bell- 
curving”,  have  usually  been  made 
following  departmental  or  divisional 
review  of  the  grades  submitted  by  the 
instructor,  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
vigorous  argument  by  the  students 
affected.  As  a general  rule,  these  students 
have  consulted  the  Ombudsman’s  office 
in  order  to  obtain  information  regarding 
applicable  policies  and  procedures,  as 
well  as  any  relevant  precedents,  so  that 
they  could  pursue  the  matter  through  the 
academic  appeal  process.  In  the  course  of 
these  discussions,  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  applicable  policy. 


the  Grading  Practices  Policy,  is  less  than 
clear  regarding  the  use  which  can  be  made 
of  statistical  norms  in  the  assignment  and 
review  of  grades,  and  also  regarding  the 
powers  assigned  to  departmental  and 
divisional  grade  review  committees. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  policy  is  already 
in  its  third  version,  I am  reluctant  to 
recommend  that  further  revisions  be 
undertaken  now.  However,  when  it  does 
come  forward  for  review,  I would  suggest 
that  some  clarification  of  the  intentions 
of  the  University  in  the  areas  I have 
mentioned  would  be  very  useful. 

* * * ★ * 

One  student  case  involving  an  acade- 
mic suspension  seems  worth  mentioning 
because  it  illustrates  two  case  “types” 
which  arise  occasionally.  These  are  cases 
in  which  a grievance  succeeds  on  grounds 
other  than  those  initially  presented  by  the 
complainant,  and  those  in  which  a flaw  in 
some  procedure  is  discovered  whereby 
persons  besides  the  complainant  secure 
redress  even  though  they  have  not  sub- 
mitted any  grievance.  In  this  instance,  a 
student  who  had  first  enrolled  in  Septem- 
ber 1980  complained  that  he  had  been 
suspended  for  one  year  after  the  1981 
summer  session.  He  argued  that,  al- 
though his  academic  performance  had  so 
far  been  poor,  it  was  unreasonable  to 
suspend  him  after  such  a brief  enrolment. 

I explained  that  the  division’s  regula- 
tions, which  were  set  down  in  the  calen- 
dar, clearly  allowed  for  this  and  that  the 
merits  of  this  arrangement  had  been 
argued  before  and  had  been  confirmed. 
Thus,  there  was  nothing  which  I could  do 
to  assist  him  on  this  ground,  even  though 
I could  understand  his  distress  at  his 
situation.  During  our  subsequent  dis- 
cussion, it  emerged  that  he  had  been 
unaware  that  he  had  been  placed  on 
academic  probation  after  the  winter 
session.  In  fact,  he  insisted  that  his 
“statement  of  results”  had  contained  no 
information  whatever  to  this  effect. 

Upon  examination  of  its  records,  the 
division  concerned  confirmed  that, 
contrary  to  its  regulations,  the  student 
had  not  been  placed  on  probation  prior  to 
being  suspended.  The  reason  was  an 
oversight  in  the  design  of  the  computer 
program  which,  because  of  their  particu- 
lar circumstances,  resulted  in  the  suspen- 
sion of  this  student  and  several  others 
without  a period  of  probation.  Following 
my  inquiry  all  of  the  students  affected, 
including  the  complainant,  were  re- 
instated. 

***** 

Eight  students  contacted  the  office 
regarding  academic  discipline  matters. 
One  of  these  was  quite  unusual.  An 
undergraduate  student,  who  was  referred 
by  her  course  instructor,  reported  that 
her  rough  notes  for  an  essay  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  area  where  she  was 
working  in  the  library.  This  had  been 
immediately  reported  to  the  instructor 
who  obtained  from  the  complainant 
information  about  the  contents  of  the 
notes  and  instructed  the  graduate 
assistants  in  the  course  to  watch  for 
similar  material  in  the  papers  which  they 
marked.  In  the  meantime,  the  student 
reconstructed  her  essay  using  the  same 
sources  as  before.  An  essay  which  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  com- 
plainant was  ultimately  submitted  and 
the  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  head  of 
the  division.  However,  after  discussions 
with  all  concerned,  including  the  student 
who  submitted  the  other  essay,  the  divi- 
sion head  was  reluctant  to  take  any  action 
in  the  matter.  Both  the  complainant  and 
the  instructor  were  uneasy  about  this  and 
hence  the  former  appeared  in  the 
Ombudsman’s  office  along  with  the 
documentary  evidence  in  a sealed  enve- 
lope from  the  instructor. 

An  examination  of  the  material  satis- 


fied me  that  it  was  probable  that  either 
portions  of  one  essay  had  been  copied 
from  the  other,  or  both  had  been  derived 
from  a common  source.  While  the  com- 
plainant’s paper  listed  the  sources  from 
which  the  material  in  the  essay  had  been 
derived,  that  of  the  other  student  did  not 
and,  in  fact,  he  denied  using  secondary 
sources.  After  discussion,  the  division 
head  accepted  my  suggestion  that  the 
case  be  sent  on  to  the  provost  for  further 
examination.  The  matter  was  in  turn 
referred  to  the  University’s  Discipline 
Counsel  and  a charge  of  plagiarism  was 
laid  against  the  second  student.  The 
student  was  ultimately  convicted  of  the 
charge. 

***** 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  two  students 
contacted  the  office  regarding  encounters 
with  the  University  police.  One  of  these 
cases  was  not  pursued  beyond  the  initial 
discussion  stage,  but  the  second  resulted 
in  an  investigation  of  the  complainant’s 
allegation  that  officers  had  been  unneces- 
sarily harsh  in  dealing  with  him  and  that 
he  had  been  unjustly  barred  from  a parti- 
cular University  building  under  threat  of 
trespass  charges.  The  officers  insisted 
that  it  was  the  complainant,  not  they,  who 
had  been  abusive.  As  is  often  the  case, 
only  those  directly  involved  — in  this 
instance,  the  officers  and  the  complainant 
— had  been  present  at  the  time  that  the 
disputed  events  occurred.  However, 
statements  from  other  staff  member  s who 
had  witnessed  the  complainant’s  beha- 
viour prior  to  the  altercation  with  the 
police,  and  who  had  in  fact  become 
sufficiently  alarmed  that  they  summoned 
the  police,  satisfied  me  that  no  action 


should  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  com- 
plaint about  the  police.  Nonetheless,  I was 
able  to  persuade  the  department  which 
occupied  the  building  from  which  the 
complainant  had  been  barred  to  modify 
this  decision  so  that  he  could  make  use  of 
resources  which  were  not  available  else- 
where on  campus.  For  personal  reasons, 
these  were  very  important  to  the  com- 
plainant and  so  it  seemed  worthwhile  to 
preserve  his  right  to  use  them  if  this  could 
be  done  without  generating  the  kind  of 
difficulty  which  had  led  to  the  involve- 
ment of  the  police  in  the  first  place. 
Hence,  certain  conditions  were  set  down 
to  which  the  complainant  agreed.  This 
arrangement  worked  well  and,  shortly 
before  the  end  of  the  year  under  review,  it 
was  possible  to  remove  the  conditions 
altogether. 

***** 

As  in  past  years,  a number  of  cases 
involving  library  fines  and  book  replace- 
ment charges  were  dealt  with.  These 
continue  to  be  among  the  most  vexing 
cases  that  come  to  the  office.  They  almost 
invariably  involve  a claim  on  the  borrow- 
er’s part  that  the  library  material  in 
question  has  been  returned  and  a counter 
claim  by  the  library  that  its  records 
indicate  that  the  material  has  not  been 
returned  and  that  it  cannot  be  found  on 
the  shelves.  Clearly,  no  system  is  perfect 
and  thus  it  is  impossible  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  an  error  on  the  library’s 
part  has  been  made.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  obvious  that  the  library  could  not 
preserve  its  collections  if  every  dispute 
about  missing  material  were  resolved  in 
favour  of  the  borrower,  simply  on  the 
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basis  of  his  or  her  claim  that  it  has  been 
returned.  Thus,  these  cases  have  usually 
been  resolved  with,  at  best,  partial  satis- 
faction to  the  complainant.  Depending  on 
the  circumstances,  compromises  in  the 
amount  of  charges  have  often  been 
negotiated,  particularly  when  books  have 
eventually  “turned  up”.  In  an  occasional 
case  where  there  has  been  some  specific 
indication  that  an  error  on  the  library’s 
part  may  have  been  made,  charges  have 
been  cancelled  altogether. 

One  other  feature  of  the  library  opera- 
tion which  has  been  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint in  the  past  and  which  appeared 
again  this  year  involved  the  procedure 
when  the  exit  alarm  is  activated.  In  the 
most  recent  case,  a student  objected  that  a 
record  had  been  kept  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  activated  an  exit  alarm  in  the  library 
when  he  attempted  to  go  downstairs  to  the 
lounge  with  a book  on  “reading  room 
loan”in  his  possession.  He  was  concerned 
that,  as  he  had  been  told,  the  record  would 
be  preserved  and,  moreover,  his  sense  of 
justice  was  offended  as  well.  An  inquiry 
disclosed  that,  in  fact,  the  book  should 
have  been  desensitized  and  so  the  alarm 
should  not  have  sounded.  There  followed 
a prompt  agreement  to  destroy  any  record 
of  the  incident. 

***** 

Since  sexual  harassment  has  been  a 
matter  of  discussion  and  concern  on 
campus,  I should  report  for  the  record 
that  six  cases  involving  such  allegations 
were  received  by  the  office  during  1980- 
81.  Two  female  undergraduate  students 
reported  conduct  on  the  part  of  instruc- 
tors which  they  felt  was  inappropriate 
although  neither  authorized  any  investi- 
gative action.  A male  undergraduate 
student  sought  advice  regarding  what 
steps  might  be  taken  to  help  him  avoid  the 
attentions  of  another  male  student  which 
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he  felt  were  undermining  his  capacity  to 
concentrate  on  his  academic  work.  An 
anonymous  female  administrative  staff 
member  sought  information  about  the 
action  which  might  be  taken  to  assist  a 
female  colleague  who,  she  reported,  was 
being  harassed  by  a male  professor.  The 
office  was  involved  in  extensive  consulta- 
tions with  a female  graduate  student  and 
the  head  of  the  graduate  department  in 
which  she  was  enrolled  regarding  the 
handling  of  an  allegation  made  by  the 
student  against  her  thesis  supervisor. 
This  resulted  in  the  reassignment  of  the 
student  to  a different  supervisor.  Finally, 
I investigated  a charge  from  a female 
undergraduate  student  who  was  employ- 
ed in  a University  department  for  the 
summer  regarding  an  incident  involving 
a male  staff  member.  This  lead  to  a 
recommendation  for  disciplinary  action 
against  the  staff  member  together  with  a 
written  apology  to  the  complainant.  This 
recommendation  was  implemented  by 
the  department  concerned. 

***** 

I am  pleased  to  report  that  shortly 
before  the  end  of  September  a student 
complaint  which  had  been  under  investi- 
gation for  almost  two  years  was  finally 
resolved.  The  substance  of  this  case  was  a 
claim  by  a graduate  student  that  the 
completion  of  her  master’s  thesis  had 
been  needlessly,  and  perhaps  even 
deliberately,  delayed  and  obstructed  by 
two  persons  — one  current  and  one 
former  faculty  member  of  the  University 
— who  were  serving  in  supervisory  roles 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  the 
thesis.  The  case  also  involved  a complex 
argument  having  to  do  with  rights  to 
research  materials.  The  case  had  been 
resolved  in  part  within  a few  months  of 
the  initial  complaint  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  a recommendation  to  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  that,  in  the  very 
special  circumstances  of  this  case,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  award  the  degree 
on  the  basis  of  the  work  completed  to  date 
through  a transfer  from  a program  which 
involved  a thesis  to  one  which  consisted  of 
course  work  only.  However,  the  student 
also  claimed  a refund  of  certain  fees, 
together  with  some  additional  compensa- 
tion as  well  as  access  to  certain  materials 
related  to  the  research  project  in  which 
she  had  been  engaged. 

The  assessment  of  these  claims  proved 
to  be  extremely  difficult.  Although  a mass 
of  relevant  documentary  evidence  was 
available,  much  of  it  had  been  generated 
after  the  dispute  between  the  student  and 
her  former  supervisors  had  developed. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  little  explicit 
documentation  of  the  terms  upon  which 
the  student  had  originally  become  involv- 
ed in  the  research  project.  The  investiga- 
tion was  also  complicated  by  the  unco- 
operative attitude  of  the  former  co- 


supervisors and,  even  after  some  infor- 
mation had  been  obtained  from  them,  it 
was  not  possible  to  establish  precisely 
what  had  occurred  and  who  was  at  fault. 
In  particular,  no  useful  disposition  of  the 
student’s  claims  to  the  research  material 
could  be  made. 

Nonetheless,  I was  satisfied  that  the 
student  was  entitled  to  some  recognition 
that  her  experience  in  the  program  had 
been  far  from  ideal  and  that  this  was  in 
part  due  to  circumstances  entirely 
beyond  her  control.  Thus,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  a kind  of  rough  justice  would  be 
served  by  the  payment  of  a modest  sum  of 
money  together  with  a refund  of  two 
years’  fees.  This  recommendation  was 
accepted  by  the  administration  and  by  the 
student  as  well. 

***** 

As  the  statistics  indicate,  during 
1980-81,  members  of  the  academic  staff 
continued  to  make  limited  use  of  the 
office.  In  one  case,  a faculty  member 
had  received  a letter  from  the  head  of  a 
service  department  in  the  University, 
which  was  also  copied  to  the  head  of  the 
faculty  member’s  own  division,  in  which 
the  faculty  member  was  chastised  for 
abusive  behaviour  towards  staff  members 
of  the  service  department.  He  took 
exception  to  this,  insisting  that  his  con- 
duct had  been  in  no  way  objectionable. 
After  interviewing  all  of  those  involved, 

I came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
indeed  no  evidence  to  support  the  allega- 
tion which  had  been  made . My  conclusion 
was  accepted  by  the  department  head 
concerned  and  a written  apology  was 
issued  to  the  faculty  member,  and  this 
resolved  the  matter. 

***** 

Another  case  involved  the  lack  of 
response  from  the  administration  to  a 
complaint  from  a faculty  member 
regarding  the  disruption  of  his  activities 
and  those  of  his  colleagues  by  a film  crew 
from  outside  the  University  which  was 
using  the  department’s  premises  as  a film 
set.  To  the  faculty  member’s  understand- 
able annoyance,  neither  his  initial  letter 
nor  a follow-up  letter  written  some 
months  later  had  received  either  acknow- 
ledgement or  response.  The  adminis- 
trative officer  concerned  did  react  after  a 
written  reminder  from  the  Ombudsman’s 
office  and,  although  I never  became 
directly  involved  in  the  assessment  of  the 
merits  of  the  complaint  regarding  the  film 
crew’s  behaviour,  I was  able  to  send  on  to 
the  appropriate  office  the  suggestions 
which  the  faculty  member  had  made  for 
improvements  in  the  University’s  hand- 
ling of  the  presence  of  film  crews  on 
campus. 

***** 

During  1980-81,  considerable  time  was 
invested  in  attempts  to  resolve,  through 
mediation  and  conciliation,  difficulties 
among  the  administrative  staff  in  two 
academic  departments.  This  was  done 
with  the  agreement  of  the  department 
heads  and  after  numerous  complaints  and 
representations  from  staff  members.  In 
a third  instance,  which  involved  an 
administrative  department,  no  attempt 
at  intervention  was  made  because  some 
discreet  inquiries  indicated  that  little 
would  be  accomplished.  Experience  has 
shown  that  such  situations  can  only  be 
resolved  under  certain  conditions . Unless 
these  exist,  it  is  best  to  maintain  a sort  of 
“watching  brief’  and  be  prepared  to  act 
if  the  circumstances  change. 

Indeed,  even  when  some  kind  of 
problem-solving  initiative  is  taken,  there 
are  limits  to  what  can  be  accomplished. 
All  that  can  be  expected  in  most  cases,  at 
least  in  the  short  term,  is  the  achievement 
of  a situation  wherein  the  persons  involved 
can  get  on  with  their  work  with  a minimum 
of  aggravation  and  tension.  Often,  those 
concerned  expect  much  more  and  are 
disappointed  that  a dramatic  change  for 
the  better,  including  improved  inter- 
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Harp  Lager  and  Irish  whiskey. 

Reservations  can  be  made  by  calling  978-2445. 


personal  relations,  is  not  produced  at  once. 
Unfortunately,  attitudes  and  behaviour 
patterns  are  remarkably  difficult  to 
change.  Thus,  one  of  the  two  cases  in 
which  so  much  time  had  been  invested 
was  eventually  resolved  only  by  the 
negotiated  resignation  of  one  of  the  senior 
administrative  personnel  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned. 

***** 

Happily,  there  are  occasionally  cases 
involving  working  relationships  where 
the  outcome  is  far  more  positive  than  it 
could  ever  have  been  reasonably  expected. 
Once  such  case  was  brought  forward  by  a 
representative  of  the  grievance  committee 
of  the  staff  association.  This  involved  a staff 
member  who  was  about  to  be  dismissed 
for  poor  performance  even  though  she 
had  a long  record  of  satisfactory  service 
at  the  University  prior  to  a recent  transfer 
to  her  present  position.  Moreover,  it  was 
claimed,  the  procedures  established  in  the 
Termination  Policy  had  not  been  followed. 
Thus,  a formal  grievance  would  result, 
along  with  the  attendant  acrimony  and  ill 
will . Although  it  seemed  certain  to  succeed, 
this  would  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  em- 
ployee who  simply  wanted  time  to  find  an 
alternative  position  without  undue 
pressure  and  the  disadvantage  which  a 
dismissal  would  involve.  The  Personnel 
Department  agreed  with  the  staff  associa- 
tion’s assessment,  but  had  been  unable  to 
persuade  the  department  head  concerned 
that  an  immediate  dismissal  was  not 
appropriate. 

After  a review  of  the  evidence  and 
discussions  with  the  department  head,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  employee  would  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  department 
for  three  months,  would  perform  as  best 
she  could,  but  would  also  seek  an  altern- 
ative position  in  the  University  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Personnel  Department. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  at  the  end  of  this 
time  the  employee  had  not  been  relocated, 
and,  if  her  performance  was  still  unsatis- 
factory, the  department  would  be  free  to 
institute  dismissal  proceedings.  I fully 
expected  that  the  staff  member  would  be 
relocated  and  the  matter  would  end  at  that. 
To  my  surprise,  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
month,  the  department  reported  that  there 
had  been  a dramatic  improvement  in  the 
staff  member’s  performance,  which  was 
now,  in  fact,  more  than  adequate.  The 
department,  therefore,  very  much  hoped 
the  employee  would  remain.  The  em- 
ployee subsequently  reported  that, 
although  she  was  not  aware  of  any  major 
change  in  her  work  pattern,  she  had  noted 
a marked  change  for  the  better  in  the 
department’s  attitude.  Thus,  she  was 
happy  to  stay  there. 

***** 

Continued  on  Page  11 
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With  respect  to  the  formal  grievance 
procedure  for  administrative  staff,  I would 
like  to  note  that  there  was  a case  during 
1980-81  in  which  a staff  member  was 
required  to  wait  10  weeks  for  a response 
from  her  department  head  which, 
according  to  the  relevant  policy,  was  to 
have  been  provided  within  seven  working 
days.  Although  this  was  quite  unusual  — 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  most 
officials  observe  the  time  limits  spelled 
out  in  this  policy  and  others  like  it  — I 
found  the  complacent  attitude  exhibited 
by  those  involved  to  be  sufficiently  dis- 
turbing that  I feel  I should  emphasize 
the  importance  of  observing  these  time 
limits.  Certainly,  I find  it  difficult  to  see 
how  administrators  can  insist  that  staff 
members  act  within  the  time  prescribed 
when  they  fail  to  do  so  themselves,  even 
when  this  happens  only  occasionally.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  grievance  procedure 
will  soon  be  undermined  if  either  the 
grievor  or  the  respondent  fail  to  observe 
its  provisions. 

★ * * * * 

As  in  past  years,  a good  deal  of  time 
during  August  and  September  was  spent 
responding  to  the  concerns  of  applicants 
for  admission.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ombudsmanis  limited 
to  “members  of  the  University”,  and 
thus  might  be  said  to  exclude  those  not 
yet  admitted.  However,  many  applicants 
for  admission  to  various  programs  are 
already  students  in,  or  recent  graduates 
of,  one  of  the  undergraduate  divisions. 
Thus,  it  has  been  my  practice  to  respond, 
at  least  in  a general  way,  to  requests  for 
assistance  from  applicants  for  admission, 
and  to  conduct  detailed  investigations  on 
a very  selective  basis. 

One  case  which  was  investigated  in 
1980-81  involved  an  undergraduate  student 
who  was  denied  admission  to  one  of  the 
professional  faculties.  Because  of  informa- 
tion gained  from  classmates  who  had  been 
admitted  with  qualifications  comparable 
to  his  own,  the  individual  sought  an 
explanation  from  the  division  concerned. 
He  was  informed  that  specific  reasons  for 
admission  decisions  were  not  given  or 
discussed,  and  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
several  criteria  used  in  the  selection  pro- 
cess, other  candidates  had  been  judged  to 
be  more  suitable.  The  complainant, 
however,  suspected  that  the  real  reason 
was  a medical  condition  from  which  he 
had  suffered  in  the  past  but  from  which 
he  insisted  he  was  now  fully  recovered. 
The  existence  of  this  condition  had  been 
disclosed,  as  the  division  required  on  the 
application  form,  although  no  first-hand 
clinical  information  had  been  sought  or 
obtained  from  the  applicant’s  physician. 
After  much  argument  with  divisional 
officials,  the  student,  still  dissatisfied, 
contacted  the  Ombudsman’s  office. 

A review  of  the  division’s  admission 
records  satisfied  me  that  the  complainant’s 
suspicions  were  well  founded.  The 
division  explained  that  the  decision  not 
to  admit  this  individual  was  based  on  a 
belief  that  the  disease  from  which  he  had 
suffered  made  him  a poor  risk  for  ad- 
mission to  its  program  because  his 
chances  for  success  both  in  the  program 
and  in  the  profession  were  less  than  those 
of  other  applicants. 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  determine 
whether  this  judgement  was,  in  itself, 
right  or  wrong.  In  fact,  it  was  apparently 
one  of  those  issues  upon  which  even 
qualified  professional  opinion  is  divided. 
However,  although  I was  satisfied  that 
the  decision  had  been  made  in  good  faith, 

I was  very  concerned  that  it  was  made 
without  reference  to  any  policy  or  guide- 
line and  without  any  specific  information 
regarding  the  student’s  condition,  either 
from  his  own  physician  or  from  some 
other  clinical  source.  Consequently,  I 
recommended  that  the  handling  of  such 
cases  be  reviewed  with  a view  to  establish- 
ing a proper  framework  for  dealing  with 


them  in  the  future.  I also  informed  the 
complainant  of  my  conclusions  because 
I felt  that,  in  the  circumstances,  he  was 
entitled  to  know  the  real  reason  why  he 
had  not  been  admitted.  As  it  happened, 
he  had  been  admitted  to  a similar  program 
at  another  university. 

***** 

Very  occasionally,  members  of  the 
public  contact  the  Ombudsman’s  office. 
For  the  most  part,  I have  restricted  my 
involvement  in  such  cases  to  the  provision 
of  information,  and,  perhaps,  a referral 
to  another  University  department.  How- 
ever, there  have  been  some  exceptions, 
and  one  which  occurred  in  1980-81  was  a 
complaint  from  a person  receiving 
mother’s  allowance.  The  substance  of  the 
complaint  was  that  the  clinic  at  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  would  not  submit  a bill 
directly  to  the  Ontario  Dental  Associa- 
tion, which  administers  the  dental  plan 
for  those  on  mother’s  allowance,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  not  practicable  for  her 
to  take  advantage  of  the  treatment  ser- 
vices available  at  the  clinic.  An  investi- 
gation disclosed  that,  indeed,  the 
procedures  of  the  clinic  were  such  that 
it  would  not  submit  a bill  directly  to  the 
Ontario  Dental  Association,  although  it 
would  provide  the  documentation 
necessary  to  support  a claim  by  the 
patient  for  reimbursement.  The  associa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  was  not  allowed 
to  make  a payment  directly  to  a mother’s 
allowance  benefit  recipient.  Consequent- 
ly, the  complainant  could  only  use  the 
clinic  if  she  paid  the  full  account  herself. 

I did  not  feel  that  this  was  appropriate, 
nor  did  the  head  of  the  clinic  when  I 
brought  the  matter  to  his  attention.  As  a 
result,  a bill  for  services  to  the  complain- 
ant was  submitted  directly  to  the  Ontario 
Dental  Association,  and  negotiations 
were  undertaken  to  develop  regular 
procedures  to  accommodate  mother’s 
allowance  recipients. 

***** 


Conclusion 

As  this  is  my  last  annual  report  as 
Ombudsman,  I would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  goodwill  which  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, at  all  levels,  have  shown  in  our 
dealings  over  the  past  six  years.  A special 
word  of  recognition  and  thanks  is  due  the 
secretary  in  the  Ombudsman’s  office. 
Miss  Anne  Liebeck,  who  served  with 
great  discretion,  loyalty  and  competence 
during  my  term  of  office. 

From  a personal  perspective,  I can  say 


that  I expect  to  look  back  on  these  years 
as  being  among  the  most  interesting  in 
my  life.  At  times,  the  work  was  trying,  but 
it  was  never  dull  and,  in  fact,  it  was  invari- 
ably quite  fascinating  — a truly  remark- 
able experience.  Thus  I am  very  grateful 
for  having  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
the  University  in  this  capacity. 

Eric  A.  McKee 
University  Ombudsman 

January  28,  1982 

* * * * * 


Table  A 

Analysis  of  Caseload  by  Action  Taken 
1979-80  1980-81 


Information  

320 

285 

Grievances  or  Complaints 

a)  Expedite 

51 

58 

b)  Resolved  .... 

' 47 

46 

c)  Unjustified  . . . 

37 

29 

d)  Other 

11 

13 

No  Action  Required 

13 

8 

No  Jurisdiction  .... 

26 

15 

Incomplete  

3 

5 

508  459 


Information:  Advising  and  informing 
members  of  the  University  about  the 
means  available  to  them  to  resolve 
whatever  grievance  or  difficulty  they 
have. 


No  Action  Required:  A case  was  drawn  to 
the  attention  of  the  office,  but  no  action  of 
either  an  informational  or  investigative 
nature  was  ever  required. 

No  Jurisdiction:  The  object  of  the 
“request  for  assistance”  was  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Governing  Council. 

Incomplete:  No  conclusion  had  been 
reached  at  the  time  of  the  report. 

* ★ * * *f 

Table  B 

Analysis  of  Caseload  by  Constituency 


1979-80  1980-81 


Undergraduate 

Students  

269 

238 

Graduate  Students  . 

70 

68 

Academic  Staff  .... 

30 

22 

Administrative  Staff 

72 

63 

Miscellaneous*  .... 

67 

68 

508 

459 

* * * 

• 

* * 

Table  C 

Scarborough  and  Erindale 
(included  in  Table  B above) 

1979-80 

1980-81 

Erindale  College  . . . 

24 

11 

Scarborough  College 

20 

18 

44 

29 

Expedite:  Resolution  of  relatively  simple 
“red-tape”  problems,  such  as  arranging 
an  exception  to  a rule  in  a particular  case, 
speeding  up  consideration  of  a routine  - 
matter,  securing  an  explanation  of  a 
decision,  arranging  a meeting  with  the 
appropriate  official,  or  unsnarling 
difficulties  which  occurred  when  an  item 
fell  between  two  jurisdictions,  etc. 

Resolved:  A grievance  was  settled  more  or 
less  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  com- 
plainant and  the  respondent  official  or 
department,  usually  through  a reversal  of 
the  original  decision,  a compromise  or  an 
agreement  that,  in  light  of  new  or  clarified 
information,  no  grievance  existed. 

Unjustified:  After  investigation  and 
consideration,  no  basis  was  found  for  a 
grievance,  or  the  redress  sought  by  a 
complainant  was  not  justified  or 
reasonable. 

Other:  A grievance  or  the  redress  sought 
was  found  to  be  partially  justified,  no 
redress  was  possible,  or  it  proved  to  be 
unresolvable. 


* Includes  organizations,  applicants  for 
admission,  former  employees  and 
students,  alumni  and  others. 
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B/ents 


Lectures 

Monday,  March  8 

Sexual  Antagonism  in  Working- 

class  Marriage:  London,  1870-1914. 

Prof.  Ellen  Ross,  Ramapo  College,  N.J. 
523  Wilson  Hall,  New  College,  enter  at 
30  Willcocks  St.  4 p.m. 

(Women’s  Studies) 

Tuesday,  March  9 

Faith,  Reason  and  Authority  in 

Classical  Greece. 

Sir  Kenneth  Dover,  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford;  inaugural  lecture  in 
Wiegand  Foundation  series  “Irrationality 
in  Western  Society”.  Alumni  HaU, 
Victoria  College.  8 p.m. 

(Arts  & Science  and  Wiegand  Foundation) 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Prof.  Carl  Schweitzer,  visiting  professor 
of  German  and  European  studies;  second 
in  series  of  five,  Nations  in  the  News, 
Mind  & Matter  82.  Victoria  College. 

8 p.m.  Series  fees:  single  $30,  double  $50, 
senior  citizens  $15;  guest  fee  per  lecture 
$6,  students  $3.  Information,  978-3813. 
(Alumni  of  Victoria  College) 

Wednesday,  March  10 

Act-Utilitarianism  and  the  Theory 
of  Rights. 

Prof.  R.G.  Frey,  Department  of  Philo- 
sophy. 152  University  College.  4. 10  p.m. 

Cecil  A.  Wright  — A Personal 
Memoir. 

Right  Hon.  Bora  Laskin,  Chief  Justice 
of  Canada;  annual  Cecil  A.  Wright 
Memorial  Lecture.  Moot  Court, 

Faculty  of  Law.  4.30  p.m. 

The  German  Nation,  the  FRG  and 
the  GDR. 

Prof.  Carl-Christoph  Schweitzer,  Bonn 
University  and  visiting  professor  of 
German  and  European  Studies.  Seeley 
Hall,  Trinity  College.  8 p.m. 
(International  Studies) 

Current  Oriental  Institute 
Excavations  in  Iraq. 

Prof.  McGuire  Gibson,  University  of 
Chicago.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8 p.m. 

(Society  for  Mesopotamian  Studies) 

Thursday,  March  11 
Post-Bladen:  Financing  Secondary 
Education  in  Canada. 

President  Donald  Forster,  University  of 
Guelph;  Vincent  Bladen  Memorial 
Lecture.  Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College. 
4.30  p.m. 

Raphael’s  ‘School  of  Athens’  and 
Rome  on  the  Eve  of  the  Reformation. 

Fr.  John  O’Malley,  Weston  School  of 
Theology;  Erasmus  lecture.  Room  3, 
New  Academic  Building,  Victoria 
College.  4.30  p.m. 


’ (Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies) 


Control  of  Glycoprotein  Synthesis 

Prof.  Harry  Schachter,  Department  of 
Biochemistry.  Main  lecture  theatre, 
Toronto  General  Hospital.  7 p.m. 
(Department  of  Medicine) 

Travel  on  a Budget. 

Christine  van  Duelmen,  Canadian 
international  travel  counsellor;  second  in 
series  of  five.  Surviving  in  the  80’s,  Mind 
& Matter  82.  Victoria  College.  8 p.m. 
Information  and  registration,  see  listing 
March  9. 

(Alumni  of  Victoria  College) 

The  Ethnic  Face  of  Toronto  — How 
Is  It  Changing? 

Prof.  Evelyn  Kallen,  York  University; 
second  in  series  of  five,  Toronto- 
Toronto,  Mind  & Matter  82.  Victoria 
College.  8 p.m.  Information  and  registra- 
tion, see  listing  March  9. 

(Alumni  of  Victoria  College) 

Friday,  March  12 

Money,  Banking  and  North-South 

Dialogue:  A Canadian  View. 

Prof.  Gerry  Helleiner,  Department  of 
Political  Economy;  fourth  in  series  of 
seven,  Canada  in  the  North-South 
Dialogue,  Lunch  & Learn  Club.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  12. 15  p.m.  to 

1.15  p.m. 

(Continuing  Studies) 

Heathen  Darkness:  An  Anthropo- 
logical Criticism  of  the  Study  of 
Religion. 

Prof.  Mary  Douglas,  Northwestern 
University.  161  University  College. 

2 p.m. 

Please  note  date. 

(Centre  for  Religious  Studies,  Anthro- 
pology and  University  College) 

The  Nervous  Patient  in  Late 
Victorian  Britain. 

Prof.  William  F.  Bynum,  University 
College,  London;  Jason  A.  Hannah 
Lecture  in  the  History  of  Medicine.  3153 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  5 p.m. 
(Faculty  of  Medicine  and  IHPST) 

Sunday,  March  14 

Old  Crow,  Yukon  Research  and 

Human  Evolution. 

Prof.  W.N.  Irving,  Department  of 
Anthropology.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3.15  p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

Monday,  March  15 

Careers  in  Medicine  in  Eighteenth 

Century  London. 

Prof.  William  F.  Bynum,  University 
College,  London.  Common  Room,  4th 
floor  Textbook  Store,  280  Huron  St. 

4 p.m. 

(IHPST) 

Tuesday,  March  16 

The  Evolution  of  Cushing’s 
Syndrome. 

Dr.  Grant  W.  Liddle,  Vanderbilt 
University;  annual  Ray  F.  Farquharson 
Memorial  Lecture.  Academy  of 
Medicine,  288  Bloor  St.  W.  5 p.m. 

Japan:  Behind  Its  Success  — 100 
Years  of  Effort. 

Prof.  John  Brownlee,  Department  of 
East  Asian  Studies;  third  in  series  of  five, 
Nations  in  the  News,  Mind  & Matter  82. 
Victoria  College.  8 p.m.  Information  and 
registration,  see  listing  March  9. 
(Alumni  of  Victoria  College) 

Wednesday,  March  17 

Poggio  Civitate:  Archaic  Sanctuary 

and  Predecessor. 

Prof.  Erik  Nielsen,  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Maine.  Lecture  room, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium.  4.30  p.m. 
(Toronto  Society,  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America) 

Time  and  Identity. 

Prof.  Saul  Kripke,  Princeton  University. 
Lecture  Theatre,  New  Academic  Build- 
ing, Victoria  College.  8 p.m. 


(SGS  Alumni  Association  and 
Philosophy) 

Thursday,  March  18 

Anthropology  and  the  Study  of 
Ontario  Immigrant  Communities. 

Prof.  Gerald  Gold,  York  University. 
Upper  Library,  Massey  College. 

3.30  p.m. 

(Ethnic  & Immigration  Studies) 

Alexander  Potebnia’s  View  of  the 
Structure  of  the  Work  of  Poetic  Art: 
A Critical  Retrospection. 

Prof.  John  Fizer,  Rutgers  University. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  4 p.m. 
(Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies  and  Com- 
munity Relations) 

Classical  Arts  in  Thailand. 

Prof.  M.C.  Subhadradis  Diskul,  Silpa- 
kom  University,  Bangkok.  Main  lecture 
theatre,  Faculty  of  Library  Science,  140 
St.  George  St.  8 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious  Studies,  Joint 
Centre  for  Modem  East  Asia,  East  Asian 
Studies  and  Centre  for  South  Asian 
Studies) 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
Prospects  for  the  Eighties. 

Dietrich  Stobbe,  Friedrich  Ebert 
Stiftung,  New  York.  Seeley  Hall,  Trinity 
College.  8 p.m. 

(International  Studies) 

Healthy  Living  in  the  80’s. 

Dr.  Marion  Powell,  Department  of 
Health  Administration;  third  in  series  of 
five.  Surviving  in  the  80’s,  Mind  & 
Matter  82.  Victoria  College,  8 p.m. 
Registration  and  information,  see 
listing  March  9. 

(Alumni  of  Victoria  College) 

Post  Modernism  and  the  Real  World. 

Prof.  Peter  Blake,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8.15  p.m. 
(Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture, 
S G S , T oronto  Masonry  Promotion  Fund 
and  OAA) 

Friday,  March  19 

United  States  Interests  and  North- 
South  Dialogue. 

John  Sewell,  Overseas  Development 
Council,  Washington,  D.C.;  fifth  in 
series  of  seven,  Canada  in  the  North- 
South  Dialogue,  Lunch  & Learn  Club. 
Innis  College  Town  Hall.  12.15  to 

1.15  p.m. 

(Continuing  Studies) 

Recent  Archaeological  Finds  in 
Thailand. 

Prof.  M.C.  Subhadradis  Diskul,  Silpa- 
kom  University,  Bangkok.  Media  room, 
179  University  College.  3 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious  Studies,  Joint 
Centre  for  Modem  East  Asia,  East  Asian 
Studies  and  Centre  for  South  Asian 
Studies) 

Sunday,  March  21 

Zeugmatography:  Better  than 
X-rays? 

Prof.  Robin  L.  Armstrong,  Department 
of  Physics.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3.15  p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

Monday,  March  22 

Al-Ghazzali  among  the  Florentine 

Platonists  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Prof.  Arthur  M.  Lesley,  Department  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies.  Alumni  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  7.30  p.m. 

(Society  for  Mediterranean  Studies) 

Technology:  The  Social  and  Cultural 
Context. 

Prof.  William  Vanderburg,  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  & Engineering  and 
Department  of  Sociology;  first  in  series  of 
three,  John  W.  Abrams  Memorial 
Lectures.  179  University  College.  8 p.m. 
(IHPST  and  Engineering) 
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Mountains  and  Song  Cycles:  Geo- 
logical Description,  Lyric  Poetry 
and  the  Emergence  of  the  German 
Lied. 

Prof.  Charles  Rosen,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  8 p.m. 

(Music  and  SGS  Alumni  Association) 

Tuesday,  March  23 
Technology:  The  Knowledge  Base. 
Prof.  William  Vanderburg,  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  & Engineering  and 
Department  of  Sociology;  second  in 
series  of  three,  John  W.  Abrams 
Memorial  Lectures.  179  University 
College.  8 p.m. 

(IHPST  and  Engineering) 

Wednesday,  March  24 
Clothes  and  Society. 

Prof.  R.J.  Helmstadter,  Department  of 
History.  Wymilwood,  Victoria  College. 

2 p.m. 

(Victoria  Women’s  Association) 

Against  Logic:  Mathematics,  Meta- 
physics and  Man. 

Prof.  P.H.  Nowell-Smith,  York  Univer- 
sity. 152  University  College.  4.10  p.m. 
(Philosophy) 

The  Play  of  Nature  and  Culture  in 
the  Theatre  of  Marivaux. 

Prof.  Pierre  Bouillaguet,  Department  of 
French;  last  of  five,  University  College 
series.  179  University  College.  4.10  p.m. 

Technique:  The  System  of 
Technologies. 

Prof.  William  Vanderburg.  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  & Engineering  and 
Department  of  Sociology;  last  in  series  of 
three,  John  W.  Abrams  Memorial 
Lectures.  179  University  College.  8 p.m. 
(IHPST  and  Engineering) 

Thursday,  March  25 
The  Political  Problems  of  an 
Immigrant  Minority:  The 
Hungarian-Canadian  Experience. 

Prof.  Nandor  F.  Dreisziger,  Royal 
Military  College  of  Canada;  lectures  in 
modem  Hungarian  history,  last  in  series 
of  three,  Part  II:  Immigration  and  Ethnic 
History.  Croft  Chapter  House,  Univer- 
sity College.  4 p.m. 

(Hungarian  Chair,  History,  Ethnic  & 
Immigration  Studies  and  Community 
Relations) 

Climate,  Past  and  Future:  Implica- 
tions of  an  Ability  to  Predict. 

Prof.  Reid  A.  Bryson,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison;  1982  Keys 
Memorial  Lecture.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  Trinity  College.  4 p.m. 

Friday,  March  26 

Canadian  Trade  Policy  and  North- 
South  Relations:  Self-Interest  and 
Self-Reliance. 

Bernard  Wood,  North-South  Institute, 
Ottawa;  sixth  in  series  of  seven,  Canada  in 
the  North-South  Dialogue,  Lunch  & 
Learn  Club.  Innis  College  Town  Hall. 

12.15  to  1.15  p.m. 

(Continuing  Studies) 

Identity  of  the  Literary  Text. 

Prof.  Wolfgang  Iser,  University  of 
Konstanz;  seventh  in  series  of  eight. 
Lecture  theatre,  Faculty  of  Library 
Science,  140  St.  George  St.  4.15  p.m. 
(Comparative  Literature) 

Recent  Excavations  of  the  Solarium 
(Monumental  Sundial)  Augusti  in 
Rome. 

Prof.  Edmund  Buchner,  German 
Archaeological  Institute.  2118  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  3 p.m. 

(Fine  Art  and  Toronto  Society, 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America) 


Seminars 

Monday,  March  8 

Biomechanical  Simulation  of  Sports 
Skills  Execution:  Its  Value  and 
Validity. 

Prof.  T.  Duck,  York  University.  330 
Benson  Building.  4 to  6 p.m. 

(P&HE) 

Second  Thoughts  on  Greek  Popular 
Morality. 

Sir  Kenneth  Dover,  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, University  of  Oxford.  163  University 
College.  4.10  p.m. 

(Philosophy  and  Classics) 

Tuesday,  March  9 
Q Fever  in  Ontario. 

Dr.  Hillar  Vellend,  Department  of 
Medical  Microbiology.  4171  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

(Microbiology  & Parasitology) 

Diabetes  and  Atherosclerosis. 

Dr.  George  Steiner,  Departments  of 
Physiology  and  Medicine.  3227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4.30  p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes  Centre) 

Wednesday,  March  10 

The  Collision  between  India  and 
Tibet  Based  on  Recent  Field  Work 
along  the  Dindus  Suture. 

Prof.  M.  Brookfield,  University  of 
Guelph.  202  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Geology) 

Effect  of  Liver  Cytosol  on  Liver 
Regeneration. 

Dr.  Leonard  Makowka,  Department  of 
Surgery;  10th  in  series  of  15,  Experi- 
mental and  Human  Pathology.  6205 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  11 

Toxic  Waste  Management:  The  South 
Cayuga  Decision. 

William  M.C.  Wilson,  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Municipal  Affairs  & Housing  and 
Ontario  Land  Corporation,  and  B.D. 
Mitchell,  Ontario  Waste  Management 
Corporation.  211  Haultain  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(Environmental  Studies  and  Environ- 
mental Engineering) 

Sexual  Selection  in  Decapod 
Crustaceans. 

Prof.  M.  Berrill,  Trent  University. 

432  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological  Labora- 
tories. 4 p.m. 

Conservation  Ethics  and  Practice. 

Prof.  D.  Fashelt,  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  2082  South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  5.10  p.m. 

(Biology,  Erindale) 

Friday,  March  12 
Sensory  Function  of  Food  in 
Nutrition  Behaviour. 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Moskowitz,  Heartsdale, 
N.Y.  3163  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
11a.m. 

(Nutritional  Sciences) 

Deconvolution:  Use  but  Don’t  Abuse. 

Sven  Treitel,  AMOCO  Research  Center, 
Tulsa;  Society  of  Exploration  Geophysics 
distinguished  lecturer.  134  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  2 p.m. 

(Geophysics  and  Canadian  Exploration 
Geophysical  Society) 

Noise  Analysis  in  Chara  Corallina. 
Stephen  Ross,  graduate  student,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany.  Room  7,  Botany  Building. 
3.30  p.m. 

Monday,  March  15 

Golden  Rods,  Bees,  and  Beetles: 
Experimental  Studies  on  the 
Ecological  Consequences  of 
Flowering  Time. 

Prof.  P.  Wemer,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. Room  7,  Botany  Building.  4 p.m. 
Please  note  day. 

The  Ukrainian  Women’s  Movement 
in  Historical  Perspective. 

Prof.  Martha  Bohachevsky-Chomiak, 
Manhattanville  College,  Purchase,  N.Y. 
Auditorium,  St.  Vladimir  Institute, 

620  Spadina  Ave.  7.30  p.m. 

(Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies) 


Economic  Determinants  of  Techno- 
logical Change  in  the  U.S.  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry,  1915-40. 

Avi  Cohen,  graduate  student,  economic 
history  program;  Economic  History 
Workshop.  Presentation  followed  by 
discussions  based  on  paper  distributed  in 
advance  by  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  3037  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

8 p.m.  Information,  978-3450. 

Wednesday,  March  1 7 
Relationship  of  Intestinal  Metaplasia 
to  Gastric  Cancer. 

Dr.  M.  Tatematsu,  Department  of 
Pathology;  1 1th  in  series  of  15,  Experi- 
mental and  Human  Pathology.  6205 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

Solar  Retrofit. 

Discussion  of  passive  solar  heating  prin- 
ciples and  applications  to  existing  homes. 
Ecology  House,  12  Madison  Ave.  7 p.m. 
Fee  $3.  Information,  967-0577. 

(Pollution  Probe) 

Thursday,  March  18 
Impressions  from  an  International 
Conference  in  China. 

Prof.  Ursula  Franklin,  Department  of 
Metallurgy  & Materials  Science. 

412  Rosebrugh  Building.  1 p.m. 
(Biomedical  Engineering) 

A Numerical  Algorithms  Consulting 
Service. 

Patrick  Gaffney,  Union  Carbide  Com- 
pany, Oakridge,  Tenn.;  numerical  analy- 
sis seminar.  137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  3 p.m. 

(Computer  Science) 

An  Outsider  Looks  at  the  techne 
of  New  Testament  Studies. 

Prof.  Walter  Aufrecht,  University  of 
Lethbridge;  historical/theological 
seminar.  201  Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  4 p.m. 

(TST) 

The  Role  of  Protozoa  in  the 
Degradation  of  Crude  Oil. 

Prof.  Jacques  Berger,  Department  of 
Zoology.  211  Haultain  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Environmental  Studies  and 
Environmental  Engineering) 

The  Zoo  and  Zoology. 

William  Crowcroft,  Toronto  Metro  Zoo. 
432  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological  Labora- 
tories. 4 p.m. 

Genetic  Regulation  of  Meosis. 

Prof.  P.  Moens,  York  University.  2082 
South  Building,  Erindale  College. 

5.10  p.m. 

(Biology,  Erindale) 

Research  on  the  Criminal  Process. 

Prof.  R.V.  Ericson,  Centre  of  Crimin- 
ology; last  of  four  in  series.  Works  in 
Progress.  Debates  Room,  Hart  House. 

8 p.m. 

Friday,  March  19 
‘Peplos’  Precautions. 

Prof.  C.P.  Jones,  Department  of  Classics. 
340  Gerald  Larkin  Building,  Trinity 
College.  3.10  p.m. 

(Classics) 

Monday,  March  22 

Action  and  Inaction  of  Penicillinase. 

Prof.  Anthony  L.  Fink,  University  of 
California,  Santa  Cruz.  5227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

(Biochemistry) 

Exercise  Induced  Anemia. 

Dr.  M.  Radomski,  Defence  and  Civil 
Institute  of  Environmental  Medicine, 
Downsview.  330  Benson  Building. 

4 to  6 p.m. 

(P&HE) 

The  Princes  of  Chernihiv  and  Their 
Rivals  in  the  First  Half  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century. 

Prof.  Martin  Dimnik,  Pontifical  Institute 
of  Mediaeval  Studies.  St.  Vladimir 
Institute,  620  Spadina  Ave.  7.30  p.m. 
(Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies) 


Wednesday,  March  24 

The  Effects  of  Platelets  on  Endo- 
thelial Cell  Spreading. 

Michael  Wong,  graduate  student, 
Department  of  Pathology;  12th  in  series 
of  15,  Experimental  and  Human  Pathol- 
ogy. 6205  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

4 p.m. 


The  Representation  of  Biosonar 
Information  in  the  Auditory  System 
of  an  Echolocating  Bat. 

Dr.  W.  O’Neill,  University  of  Rochester 
Medical  Center.  2082  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  5. 10  p.m. 

(Biology,  Erindale) 


Weatherizing:  Heat  Your  Home,  Not 
Your  Neighbourhood. 

Insulation  techniques.  Ecology  House, 
12  Madison  Ave.  7 p.m.  Fee,  $3. 
Information,  967-0577. 

(Pollution  Probe) 

Thursday,  March  25 

Why  Ontario’s  Energy  Policy  Is  Part 
of  the  Problem. 

Norman  Rubin,  Energy  Probe.  211 
Haultain  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Environmental  Studies  and 
Environmental  Engineering) 

Stratigraphic  Evolution  of  the  North 
American  Cordillera. 

James  W.H.  Monger,  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada,  Vancouver;  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Petroleum  Geologists 
distinguished  lecturer.  202  Mining 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(Geology) 

Crystal  Growth  Inhibition  of  Cal- 
cium Oxalate  and  Its  Implications 
in  Renal  Stones. 

Prof.  Rashad  Tawashi,  University  of 
Montreal  and  MRC  visiting  professor 
1981-82.  Main  auditorium.  Addiction 
Research  Foundation,  33  Russell  St. 

4 p.m. 

(Pharmacy) 

Physiology  of  Space  Flight. 

Dr.  K.  Money,  Defence  & Civil  Institute 
of  Environmental  Medicine,  Downs- 
view. 432  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
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Events 

Meetings  & Conferences 


Friday,  March  12 

English  Travellers  in  Spain  in  the 

Renaissance  and  After. 

Prof.  Jocelyn  Hillgarth,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College.  8 p.m. 
(Renaissance  and  Reformation 
Colloquium) 

Monday,  March  15 
From  Shakespeare  to  Star  Wars. 
Exploration  of  theatrical  history  through 
common  patterns  in  drama  from  1 6th 
century  to  today.  Some  presentations  will 
be  illustrated.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
Trinity  College.  10  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
Introduction,  Prof.  Ronald  Bryden, 
Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama. 
From  Shakespeare  to  Star  Wars,  Prof. 
Anne  Lancashire,  Department  of 
English. 

Recreating  Early  English  Drama,  Prof. 
Alexandra  Johnston,  REED  and  Victoria 
College. 

Elizabethan  Stage  Spectacles,  Prof.  John 
Astington,  Erindale  College. 

Coriolanus  and  “Th’  Interpretation  of 
the  Times”,  Prof.  Brian  Parker,  Depart- 
ment of  English. 

Distracted  Globes:  Attempts  to  Discover 
the  Shakespearean  Stage,  Prof.  Jill 
Levenson,  Department  of  English. 
Bridging  the  Academic  Gap,  Prof. 
Michael  Schonberg,  Scarborough 
College  and  Stratford  Shakespearean 
Festival. 

(Mindpower) 

Thursday,  March  18 

Ten  Years  of  Producing  Canadian 
Plays. 

Bill  Glassco,  Tarragon  Theatre;  meeting 
of  University  Arts  Women’s  Club.  St. 
Thomas  Church  Hall,  383  Huron  St. 

1 p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  23 

The  Active  and  the  Passive  in 

Rousseau’s  Writings. 

Prof.  Aubrey  Rosenberg,  Department  of 
French;  meeting  of  the  18th  Century 
Group  ( 1 660- 1 832).  Combination  Room, 
Trinity  College.  8.15  p.m.  Information, 
Prof.  Heather  Jackson,  284-3279. 


Monday,  March  29 
Evaluation  in  Literary  Criticism. 
The  Exile  of  Evaluation,  Prof.  Barbara 
Hermstein  Smith,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  2 p.m. 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  Evaluation. 
Profs.  Ralph  Cohen,  University  of 
Virginia,  Barbara  Herrnstein  Smith, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wolfgang 
Iser,  University  of  Konstanz,  Robert 
Weimann,  Akademie  der  Kunste  der 
Deutschen  Demokratischen  Republik. 
Chairman:  Prof.  M.J.  Valdes,  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Literature. 

3.30  p.m.  Debates  Room,  Hart  House. 
(Comparative  Literature) 


Governing  Council 
& Committees 

Wednesday,  March  10 

Business  Affairs  Committee. 

Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Curriculum  & Standards  Sub- 
committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  11 
Academic  Affairs  Committee. 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Monday,  March  15 

Planning  & Resources  Committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  1 7 

Admissions  & Awards  Sub- 
committee. 

Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  23 

Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  25 
Governing  Council. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall. 

4.30  p.m. 


Colloquia 

Wednesday,  March  10 

The  Dwarf  Nova  Outburst 
Mechanism. 

Does  the  Chandrasekhar  Limit 
Imply  a New  Standard  Candle  for 
Cosmology? 

Prof.  John  Faulkner,  University  of 
California,  Santa  Cruz.  137  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Astronomy) 

Thursday,  March  11 

The  Chemistry  of  Free  Quarks. 

Prof.  George  Zweig,  California  Institute 
of  Technology.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 

(Physics) 

Friday,  March  12 

The  Chemistry  of  Photovoltaic 
Cells. 

A.  Heller,  Bell  Telephone  Labs,  Murray 
Hill,  N.J.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

Monday,  March  15 
Religion  and  Politics  in  Revolution- 
ary Iran:  Some  Reflections. 

Mahmoud  M.  Ayoub,  research  associate, 
Centre  for  Religious  Studies.  Religious 
studies  lounge,  14-352  Robarts  Library. 
3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  16 

The  Interpretation  of  Quantum 
Mechanics. 

Round  table  discussion:  Profs.  J.R. 
Brown  and  David  Hodsworth,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  and  Nathan  Isgur 
and  Lynn  Trainor,  Department  of 
Physics;  moderator.  Prof.  Robin 
Armstrong,  Department  of  Physics.  152 
University  College.  4. 10  p.m. 
(Philosophy) 

Wednesday,  March  17 

Massive  Dark  Clouds  as  Ambients 

of  Star  Formation. 

Prof.  George  V.  Coyne,  Vatican  Observ- 
atory. 137  McLennan  Physical  Labora- 
tories. 4 p.m. 

(Astronomy) 


Thursday,  March  18 

Remarriage  after  Divorce:  Dissolu- 
tion and  Reconstruction  of  Family 
Boundaries. 

Lillian  Messinger,  Social  & Community 
Service,  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry. 
Conference  room,  seventh  floor,  Faculty 
of  Social  Work,  246  Bloor  St.  W.  4 p.m. 

Gravitational  Collapse:  The  Binary 
Pulsar  PSR  1913+16. 

Prof.  J.H.  Taylor,  Joseph  Henry  Labora- 
tories, Princeton.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4. 10  p.m. 
(Physics) 

Friday,  March  19 

New  Directions  in  Ethnoarcheology. 

Prof.  Carol  Kramer,  City  University  of 
New  Y ork.  572  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 p.m. 
(Anthropology  and  Near  Eastern 
Studies) 

Syntheses  and  Structures  of 
Strained  Olefins. 

Prof.  D.  Lenoir,  University  of  Olden- 
burg. 1 58  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Labora- 
tories. 3.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  25 

The  Effectiveness  of  Social  Work 

Intervention:  A Re-Appraisal. 

Prof.  Joel  Fisher,  University  of  Hawaii. 
Conference  room,  seventh  floor,  Faculty 
of  Social  Work.  246  Bloor  St.  W.  4 p.m. 

The  Frank-Condon  Principle  and  Its 
Application  Revisited. 

Prof.  R.W.  Nicholls,  York  University. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4.10  p.m. 

(Physics) 

Friday,  March  26 

Molecular  Diagnostics  of  the  Inter- 
stellar Gas. 

Prof.  A.  Dalgamo,  Harvard  College 
Observatory.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

(Chemistry  and  Astronomy) 


Plays,  Readings  & Opera 


Wednesday,  March  10 

Dear  Brutus. 

By  J.M.  Barrie,  directed  by  Michael 
Ridout;  last  of  four  productions, 
Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama 
season  at  Hart  House  Theatre.  Hart 
House  Theatre  to  March  13  at  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $6,  students  and  senior  citizens 
$3.  Information  and  reservations, 
978-8668. 


Dolora  Harvey  as  Margaret  and  Jerry 
Painting  as  Mr.  Dearth  in  Dear  Brutus  at 
Hart  House  Theatre. 


Thursday,  March  11 

Noah. 

Second  Shepherds  Play. 

From  the  Wakefield  Mystery  Cycle, 
presented  by  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  and 
UC  Drama  Program.  University  College 
Playhouse,  79A  St.  George  St.,  March  1 1 
to  13  and  17  to  20  at  8 p.m.; 
matinees  March  13  and  20  at  2.30  p.m. 
Tickets  $2.  Reservations  978-6338. 

Friday,  March  12 
Amelia  Goes  to  the  Ball. 

By  Gian-Carlo  Menotti. 

Riders  to  the  Sea. 

By  Vaughan  Williams. 

Second  production  by  Opera  Division, 
1981-82  season;  conductors  James  Craig 
and  Michael  Evans,  director  Michael 
Albano,  designers  Martin  Johnson  (set) 
and  Elsie  Sawchuk  (costumes). 
MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  Johnson 
Building,  March  12  and  13  at  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $6,  students  and  senior  citizens 
S3.  Information  and  reservations 
978-3744. 

Saturday,  March  13 
La  Senora  Recibe  una  Carta. 

By  V.  Ruiz  Iriarte,  in  Spanish,  produced 
by  Alianza  Cultural  Hispano- 
Canadiense.  Castle  Frank  High  School 
Theatre,  711  Bloor  St.  E.  March  13  at 

8.30  p.m.,  March  14  at  2.30  p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  and  senior  citizens 
S3.  Information  and  reservations, 
978-3357. 


Noah  will  open  at  the  UC  Playhouse 
on  March  11. 


Monday,  March  15 
Anthology  of  Student  Poetry. 
Reading  by  authors,  coordinated  by 
Katerie  Lanthier;  UC  poetry  readings, 
Walden  Room,  University  College  Union, 
79  St.  George  St.  4.10  p.m. 


Wednesday,  March  1 7 

Hamlet. 

Co-production  of  Graduate  Centre  for 
Study  of  Drama  and  Trinity  College 
Dramatic  Society.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre.  March  1 7 to  20  and  24  to  27  at 
8 p.m. 

Tickets  $ 1 . Information  and  reservations, 
978-8668. 

A Little  Night  Music. 

Music  and  lyrics  by  Stephen  Sondheim. 
Production  by  New  Vic  Theatre  Com- 
pany. Hart  House  Theatre  to  March  20 
at  8 p.m. 

Tickets  S6,  students  and  senior  citizens 
$4.  Information,  978-8668. 

Monday,  March  22 

Gary  Geddes. 

Poetry  reading.  H-308,  Scarborough 
College.  12  noon. 

George  Thaniel. 

Reading  from  his  own  work;  UC  poetry 
readings.  Walden  Room,  UC  Union,  79 
St.  George  St.  4.10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  24 
The  Imaginary  Invalid. 

By  Moliere,  directed  by  Frank  Canino; 
Scarborough  College  Drama  Work- 
shop. TV  Studio  1,  Scarborough  College 
to  March  27  at  8 p.m. 

Information  and  reservations,  284-3243. 
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Events 


Concerts 

Wednesday,  March  10 
Helen  Hardy,  Piano. 

Program  of  works  by  Canadian  women 
composers;  ninth  in  Noon  Hour  series. 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  12.15  p.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Eric  Zivian,  Piano. 

Second  of  1 0 in  weekly  series  of  recitals  by 
scholarship  students  of  the  Conservatory 
to  be  broadcast  over  CJRT-FM  radio 
(91.1).  6.30  to  7 p.m.  Information, 
978-3771. 

Ted  Moses  Quintet. 

Last  of  six  in  series.  Jazz  Plus.  Arbor 
Room,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 

(HH  Music  Committee  and  SAC) 

University  Singers. 

Conductor  Diana  Brault.  Works  by 
Brahms  and  Canadian  composers.  Great 
Hall,  Hart  House.  8.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  11 
Peter  Wall,  Baritone. 

Program  of  German  lieder;  second  of 
four  in  Vocal  Series.  Great  Hall,  Hart 
House.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  March  12 
Orchestral  Training  Program. 

Leader  and  soloist  Iona  Brown;  13th  of 
15  concerts  by  students  in  OTP.  Works 
by  Vivaldi,  Mendelssohn,  Barber, 
Mozart  and  Haydn.  Concert  Hall,  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music.  8.15  p.m. 
Tickets  $3.50,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $2.  Information,  978-3771. 

Sunday,  March  14 
Philip  Thompson,  Piano. 

Works  by  Schubert,  Ravel  and  Liszt; 
Sunday  afternoon  concerts.  Great  Hall, 
Hart  House.  3 p.m.  - 
Free  tickets  available  to  HH  members 
from  hall  porter’s  desk. 

(HH  Music  Committee) 


Miscellany 

Monday,  March  8 

Women  in  Production:  The  Chorus 
Line  1932-1980. 

Prof.  Tony  Wilden,  Simon  Fraser  Uni- 
versity; video  program  and  forum. 

179  University  College.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(Cinema  Studies) 

Tuesday,  March  9 

Gardening. 

Course  topics  include  choice  of  seed,  soil 
preparation,  intensive  growing,  com- 
posting and  pest  control.  Tuesdays, 
March  9 to  30.  Ecology  House,  12  Madi- 
son Ave.  7 to  10  p.m.  Fee  $30;  advance 
registration  required,  967-0577. 
(Pollution  Probe) 

Wednesday,  March  10 
Windows:  The  Pane  of  It  All. 

Methods  to  insulate  windows.  Ecology 
House,  12  Madison  Ave.  7 p.m.  Fee  $3. 
Information,  967-0577. 

Thursday,  March  11 
Vincent  Bladen  Memorial. 
Celebration  with  tributes  by  Prof.  Claude 
T.  Bissell,  Prof.  Lorie  Tarshis  and  Mavis 
Staines,  National  Ballet  School;  music 
by  Toronto  Boys  Choir.  Convocation 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

UC  Theatre  Evening:  Dear  Brutus. 

Supper  and  lecture,  Croft  Chapter 
House,  5.30  p.m.;  play,  Hart  House 
Theatre,  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $16  from  172  University  College. 
Information,  978-8601. 

Bent  Backs  and  Broken  Bones. 

Forum  on  osteoporosis,  common  problem 
of  aging.  Panelists:  Isobel  Petrie,  Scar- 
borough Department  of  Health;  Lindy 
Fraser,  patient  self-help  group,  Ottawa; 
Dr.  Tim  Murray,  St.  Michael’s  Hospital; 


Orchestral  Training  Program  Wind 
Ensemble. 

Conductor  Christopher  Weait.  Works  by 
Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn  and  von  Weber. 
Courtyard,  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

3 p.m.  Information,  978-3771. 

Chamber  Music. 

Trios,  quartets  and  quintets;  fourth  of 
five  ensembles  Sunday  concert  series 
1981-82  by  students  in  ensemble  program 
at  Conservatory.  Concert  Hall,  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music.  8.15  p.m. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Wednesday,  March  1 7 
Nicholas  Rathe,  Piano. 

With  Andrew  Burashko,  piano;  third  of 
10  in  weekly  series  of  recitals  by  scholar- 
ship students  of  the  Conservatory  to  be 
broadcast  over  CJRT-FM  (91.1).  6.30  to 
7 p.m.  Information,  978-3771. 

Thursday,  March  18 
Music  for  Accordion. 

Recital  by  Faculty  of  Music  alumni. 
Thursday  afternoon  series.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  2.10  p.m. 


Exhibitions 

Monday,  March  8 

Virginia  Woolf,  The  Hogarth  Press 
and  Bloomsbury. 

E.  J.  Pratt  Library,  Victoria  University, 
to  March  15. 

Tuesday,  March  9 
Catherine  Parker. 

Paintings.  Art  Gallery,  Hart  House 
to  March  26. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday,  1 1 a.m.  to 
9 p.m.;  Tuesday-Saturday,  11  a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

(HH  Art  Committee) 


Dr.  Joan  Harrison,  Bone  & Mineral 
Metabolism  Unit.  St.  Lawrence  Centre. 
8 p.m. 

(Bone  & Mineral  Metabolism  Unit, 
Program  in  Human  Nutrition,  Toronto 
Arts  Productions  and  Sandoz  (Canada) 
Ltd.) 

Wednesday,  March  1 7 

VDTs. 

Workshop  to  be  given  twice,  Wednesday, 
March  17  and  Thursday,  March  18; 
health  and  safety  aspects  of  video  display 
terminals,  tape-slide  presentation  fol- 
lowed by  discussion  led  by  Jane  Arm- 
strong, Canadian  Airline  Employees 
Union.  4049  Robarts  Library.  5.30  to 
7.30  p.m. 

Enrolment  limited,  registration  required, 
deadlineMarch  10.  UTSA  members  free, 
$5  non-members.  Information, 
978-8844. 

(UTSA) 

Art  Sale. 

Two  days,  Wednesday,  March  17  and 
Thursday,  March  18.  Oils,  water  colours, 
prints  and  sculpture  by  professional  and 
semi-professional  artists.  Seeley  Hall, 

T rinity  College . Wednesday,  6 to  1 0 p . m. , 
opening  night  admission  $5,  includes 
chance  to  win  K.M.  Graham  “work  on 
paper”;  Thursday,  1 1 a.m.  to  7 p.m., 
admission  free.  Information,  978-2651. 
(Convocation  of  Trinity  College) 

Saturday,  March  20 

Open  House. 

Films,  slides,  demonstrations  and  tours. 
Ecology  House,  12  Madison  Ave.  10  a.m. 
to  6 p.m.  Information,  967-0577. 


Alla  Brat,  Piano  and  Vladimir 
Landsman,  Violin. 

Ninth  in  Twilight  series.  Concert  Hall, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  5. 15  p.m. 

Lays  of  the  Maple  Leaf,  or  Songs  of 
Canada. 

Nineteenth  century  and  First  World  War 
songs  and  ballads  arranged  and  conducted 
by  Carl  Morey;  third  of  four  in  Vocal 
Series.  Music  Room,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 

Victor  Danchenko,  Violin. 

With  Adrienne  Shannon,  piano.  Works 
by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Grieg  and 
Stravinsky.  Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  8 p.m. 

Joaquin  Valdepenas,  Clarinet. 

With  Andrew  Davis,  piano  and  Timothy 
Dawson,  double  bass.  Works  by  Strav- 
insky, Schumann,  Berg  and  Brahms. 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  8.15  p.m. 

Tickets  $3.50,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $2.  Information,  978-3771. 


Monday,  March  15 

Student  Work. 

Department  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
230  College  St.,  to  April  1. 

Spring  Forward  ’82. 

Annual  exhibition  of  work  by  students  in 
the  U of  T/Sheridan  College  cooperative 
program  in  art  and  art  history.  Art 
Gallery,  Erindale  College,  to  April  9. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  10  a.m. 
to  9 p.m.;  Saturday-Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 

Ian  Carr-Harris. 

Sculpture.  The  Gallery,  Scarborough 
College,  to  April  2. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Thursday, 

9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 


Friday,  March  26 
Foresters  for  the  Future. 

Open  house  at  forestry,  75th  anniversary 
of  faculty,  first  professional  forestry 


school  in  Canada.  Faculty  of  Forestry, 
45  St.  George  St.  Three  days:  Friday, 
March  26  from  12  noon  to  7 p.m.; 


Saturday,  March  27  and  Sunday,  March 
28  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Evening  of  Dance,  Music  and  Song. 

Jazz  dance,  performance  group,  guest 
dancers  with  musicians  and  singers. 
Dance  studio,  Athletic  Centre.  8 p.m. 
Admission  $2. 

Saturday,  March  27 
Weatherizing  Workshop. 
Demonstration  of  caulking  and  weather- 
stripping. Ecology  House,  12  Madison 
Ave.  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Fee  $10;  advance 
registration  required,  967-0577. 
(Pollution  Probe) 


Saturday,  March  20 
Faculty  of  Music  Jazz  Ensemble. 
Directed  by  Phil  Nimmons  and  David 
Elliot.  MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and  senior  citizens  $2. 
Information,  978-3744. 

Sunday,  March  21 
New  Hart  House  Orchestra. 
Conductor  William  Phillips.  Works  by 
Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Faure.  3130 
South  Building,  Erindale  College. 
Limited  number  of  seats  available. 

Tickets  $1,  U of  T students  free.  Reser- 
vations and  information,  828-5214. 

Tuesday,  March  23 
Charles  Rosen,  Piano. 

All  Schubert  program;  special  concert 
series  in  cooperation  with  CBC;  part  of 
SGS  Alumni  Association  series. 
MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $8,  students  and  senior  citizens  $3. 
Information,  978-3744. 

Wednesday,  March  24 
Carolyn  Jones,  Piano. 

10th  in  Noon  Hour  series.  Concert  Hall, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  12.15  to 
1 p.m. 

Raymond  Spasovski,  Piano. 

Fourth  of  1 0 in  weekly  series  of  recitals  by 
scholarship  students  of  the  Conservatory 
to  be  broadcast  over  CJRT-FM  radio 
(91.1).  6.30  to  7 p.m.  Information, 
978-3771. 

University  of  Toronto  Concert  Choir. 

Conductor  William  Wright,  Works  by 
Schutz  and  Distler.  Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  25 

Chamber  Music. 

Recital  by  students  of  Faculty  of  Music; 
Thursday  afternoon  series.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  2.10  p.m. 

An  Evening  of  20th  Century  Popular 
Music. 

Daniel  Neff,  baritone;  Theresa  Lee, 
soprano;  Michael  Coughlan,  piano. 
Works  by  Gershwin,  Cole  Porter,  Kern 
and  Ellington;  last  of  four  in  Vocal 
Series.  Music  Room,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  27 
Second  Annual  Bach  Festival. 

Saturday,  March  27 
Knox  College  Choir  directed  by  John 
Derksen,  J.S.  Bach,  Cantata  #124, 
Meinen  Jesum  lass’  ich  nicht.  Trinity 
College  Chapel.  4.30  p.m. 

Chamber  music  with  Douglas  Bodle  and 
friends.  Trinity  College  Chapel.  8 p.m. 
Sunday,  March  28 

Trinity  College  Choir  directed  by  Robert 
Bell,  J.S.  Bach  Cantata  #106,  Gottes 
Zeit  ist  die  aller  beste  Zeit.  Trinity 
College  Chapel.  4.30  p.m. 

(TST) 

Sunday,  March  28 
Hart  House  Chorus. 

Director  John  Tuttle;  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House.  3 p.m. 
Free  tickets  available  to  HH  members 
from  hall  porter’s  desk. 

(HH  Music  Committee) 
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There’s  a lot  more  to  your  Credit  Union 
than  the  convenience  of  being  close  to 
your  place  of  work. 

We  have  been  serving  the  faculty  and 
staff  of  universities  and  colleges  in  To- 
ronto since  1949.  We  know  and  appreciate 
your  needs.  And  we’ve  developed  a lot 
more  services  than  you  might  expect  to 
help  make  the  money  you  earn  go  further. 

We  offer  high  rates  on  savings  ac- 
counts, term  deposits,  RRSP’s  and  RHOSP’s. 
A payroll  deduction  plan  can  help  your 
savings  grow  quickly.  And  when  you  want 
to  borrow,  you’ll  find  we  can  offer  favour- 
able arrangements  on  personal  loans  or 
mortgage  loans,  too. 

At  the  Credit  Union,  you’re  not  just 
another  customer.  Every  member  has  a 
share  of  ownership.  Dividends  are  paid 
into  your  Share  Savings  account  every 
year,  based  on  your  minimum  monthly 
balance. 

With  our  Easy  Access  service,  you 
can  do  your  banking  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night,  whenever  it’s  convenient  for  you. 
So  your  money  is  always  on  hand,  and 
working  hard  for  you,  too. 


Easy  Access 

• Your  Easy  Access  card  lets  you  withdraw, 
deposit  or  transfer  funds  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night. 

• Get  printouts  of  up-to-the-second  balances  on 
all  your  accounts,  including  the  last  six  cheques 
that  have  cleared  your  account. 

Term  Deposits  (up  to  15%) 

• 30, 60, 90  day  or  1 year  terms  available. 

RRSP’s  (14%) 

• No  administration  fees,  no  penalty  for  transfer  or 
withdrawal. 

• Interest  compounded  semi-annually  on 
minimum  daily  balance. 

• Low-cost  loans  available. 

RHOSP(14%) 

• No  administration  fees  of  any  kind. 

• Interest  compounded  semi-annually  on 
minimum  daily  balance. 

Special  Deposit  Account  ( 13%) 

• Interest  is  calculated  on  your  minimum  daily 
balance  and  credited  semi-annually. 

Personal  Loans  (17M!%-193A%) 

• Our  variable  loan  rates  are  highly  competitive 


and  payments  can  be  tailored  to  suit  your 
budget. 

Mortgage  Loans 

• All  mortgages  are  “open”  and  written  for  1 year 
terms.  Ample  funds  available  for  second  mort- 
gages; check  availability  for  first  mortgages. 

Traveller’s  Cheques  and  Money  Orders 

• Thomas  Cook  Traveller’s  Cheques  are  available 
at  no  cost  to  our  members.  American  Express 
available  at  main  branch. 

• Money  Orders  in  both  Canadian  and  U.S.  funds 
are  available  at  minimum  cost.  - 

An  Account  for  your  Child 

• If  you’ve  been  meaning  to  open  an  account  for 
your  son  or  daughter,  now  is  the  time.  A free 
“Mooch’s  Moneybook”  colouring  and  games  book 
will  be  given  to  the  first  fifty  new  accounts. 

Free  Budget  Books 

• To  get  you  organized  for  1982  we  have  a limited 
supply  of  “You  and  Your  Money”,  a guide  to 
personal  financial  planning,  and  “The  Budget 
Book”,  an  actual  workbook  to  keep  track  of  your 
month-to-month  income  and  expenses. 

( All  rates  as  of  Feb.  1, 1982.  Subject  to  change 

without  notice.) 


Universities  and  Colleges 

CREDIT  UNION 

245  College  St.  M5T  1R5  978-5505 
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Forum 


A New  Climate 
For 

Negotiating 


by  Harvey  L.  Dyck 


At  the  time  of  this  writing  it  is  likely 
that  representatives  of  the  faculty 
association  and  the  University  adminis- 
tration will  soon  start  salary  and  benefits 
negotiations  for  1982-83.  University-wide 
interest  in  these  negotiations  is  under- 
standably high,  since  they  follow  a 
University  crisis  last  November  and 
December  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  bargaining  system  providing 
for  binding  arbitration.  Groups  on  campus 
may  well  want  to  know  what  the  faculty 
association  regards  as  the  central  bargain- 
ing issues  this  year.  How  do  we  view  the 
negotiating  climate,  what  are  our  legiti- 
mate expectations  as  faculty  members  and 
librarians,  and  how  do  these  expectations 
relate  to  the  interests  of  the  University 
community  generally? 

This  year’s  negotiations  can  be  expect- 
ed to  put  to  a hard  test  both  the  efficacy  of 
the  new  bargaining  procedures  and  the 
moral  commitment  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  reverse  the  trend  that  in  recent 
years  has  seriously  eroded  salaries  and 
benefits  for  faculty  members  and 
librarians.  This  trend  now  threatens  to 
undermine  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
role  as  a learning  and  research  centre  of 
national  and  international  distinction. 

On  Dec.  16,  1981,  President  James  Ham 
sent  a letter  containing  the  following 
statement  to  faculty  members  and  librar- 
ians at  the  University  of  Toronto:  I 
believe  that  the  process  for  determining 
salaries  and  benefits  is  fair  and  in  the  good 
interests  of  all  parties.  The  quality  of 
intellectual  leadership  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  in  the  past  and  will  in  the 
future  depend  strongly  on  the  capacity  of 
the  University  to  shape  its  future  by 
collegial  means.  And  none  of  us  doubts 
that  fair  and  reasonable  salaries  and 
benefits  for  faculty  members  and  librar- 
ians (and  others)  are  essential  to  the 
allegiance  that  can  sustain  this  collegial 
sense. 

If,  as  we  expect,  the  promise  implicit  in 
the  President’s  words  guides  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  forthcoming  bargaining,  a 
negotiated  settlement  should  be  possible. 


This  is,  at  any  rate,  the  faculty  associa- 
tion’s expectation  and  hope,  and  the  goal 
we  earnestly  seek.  We  prefer  that  the 
University  settle  its  affairs  amicably  and 
internally,  and  have  always  viewed  third 
party  arbitration,  with  its  outcome 
necessarily  uncertain  for  both  sides,  as 
principally  a goad  to  fair  bargaining 
between  equals.  Seen  in  this  light,  arbi- 
tration is  the  high  price  both  parties 
would  have  to  pay  if  they  were  unable  to 
reach  a negotiated  settlement;  with  its 
attendant  risks,  arbitration  should  be 
viewed  as  a last  resort  only. 

The  faculty  association’s  list  of  pro- 
posals for  this  year’s  negotiations 
contains,  among  other  items,  equity 
proposals  respecting  rank  ceilings  and 
sabbaticals  as  well  as  an  important 
package  of  seven  items  for  improving 
pensions.  The  pension  proposals,  worked 
out  and  costed  last  summer,  have  been 
approved  in  principle  by  UTFA,  UTS  A 
and  Governing  Council,  and  now  await 
ratification  at  this  year’s  bargaining  table. 

Significant  as  these  and  otner  pro- 
posals are,  the  faculty  association’s  over- 
riding objective  this  year  is  to  press  for  a 
major  restoration  of  salaries  to  levels  that 
are  truly  “fair  and  reasonable”.  It  is 
widely  acknowledged  that  they  are  any- 
thing but  this  now.  Over  the  past  decade, 
government  underfunding  of  the  univer- 
sity sector,  coupled  with  an  inadequate 
bargaining  system  at  the  University  ol 
Toronto  and  a low  priority  assigned  to 
salaries  by  the  University  administration, 
has  resulted  in  the  relentless  erosion  of 
real  income  for  faculty  members  and 
librarians.  This  situation  has,  and  if 
allowed  to  persist,  will  continue  to  have, 
severe  consequences  forthe  University  of 
Toronto,  consequences  which  need  to  be 
clearly  defined  and  weighed. 

A policy  of  restoring  salaries  to  fair  and 
adequate  levels  must  address  several 
related  issues.  Some  consideration  will 
have  to  be  given  to  the  steadily  increasing 
workloads  of  academic  staff  and  librar- 
ians. In  addition,  salary  restoration  will 
require  two  things.  In  the  first  place, 


salaries  will  have  to  be  adjusted  by  the  rate 
of  price  inflation  for  the  current  year 
1981-82,  in  order  simply  to  prevent  a 
further  erosion  of  salaries.  Secondly, 
restoration  demands  that  salaries  be 
adjusted  further  to  make  up  for  the  pre- 
cipitous drop  in  the  buying  power  of 
salaries  suffered  over  the  decade  1971-81, 
when  across  the  board  adjustments 
lagged  far  behind  inflation  rates. 

The  full  measure  of  this  salary  decay  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  can  be  gauged 
in  various  ways . On  the  most  conservative 
calculations  we  have  fallen  16  to  19  per- 
cent behind  inflation  over  the  decade 
1971-81,  and  on  some  indices  the  figure  is 
25  percent  and  even  higher.  Individual 
colleagues  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they 
are  falling  behind.  What  many  may  not 
realize,  however,  is  that  no  comparable 
income  group  in  Ontario  has  suffered  a 
correspondingly  sharp  drop  in  compen- 
sation over  the  past  10  or  1 1 years. 

An  examination  of  salary  trends  of 
Toronto  high  school  teachers  under- 
scores this  distressing  point.  Teachers, 
like  academics,  are  dependent  upon 
public  monies;  they  work  in  the  same 
urban  milieu;  and  although  they  are  not 
required  to  be  scholars,  they  otherwise 
engage  in  many  professional  activities 
that  roughly  parallel  those  of  professors. 
Historically,  a spread  of  20  to  25  percent 
separated  the  salary  floors  of  assistant 
professors  from  those  of  level  four  high 
school  teachers,  a spread  considered  fair 
by  both  groups.  Over  the  past  decade, 
however,  as  professors’  salaries  plum- 
meted, level  four  teachers  succeeded  in 
protecting  the  buying  power,  in  constant 
dollars,  of  their  income  scales.  As  a result, 
last  fall,  for  the  first  time,  the  beginning 
salary  of  a teacher  in  this  category  sur- 
passed that  of  a newly  appointed  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  of  Toronto  by 
several  hundred  dollars.  Career  earnings 
for  teachers  are  now  also  greater.  This  is 
only  one  example.  UTFA’s  staff  have 
researched  comparable  examples  in  many 
other  professions,  and  found  the  same 
distressing  trend. 

If  this  situation  is  allowed  to  continue, 
the  costs  to  the  entire  University  com- 
munity will  be  prohibitive.  Whatis  atrisk 
here,  it  should  be  recognized,  is  nothing 
short  of  the  survival  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  as  Canada’s  principal  research- 


based  university,  with  national  and  inter- 
national ranking  in  undergraduate, 
professional  and  graduate  education  as 
well  as  in  high-level  research  and  scholar- 
ship. UTFA  has  in  its  files  a number  of 
documented  cases  of  distinguished 
scholars  leaving  the  University  of 
Toronto  because  of  low  salaries  and  poor 
working  conditions.  Many  departments 
are  now  experiencing  serious  difficulties 
in  attracting  teachers  and  scholars  of  the 
highest  promise. 

Equally,  the  demoralization  of  acade- 
mic staff,  often  as  a direct  result  of  such 
conditions,  has  become  a worrisome  fact 
of  life,  which  needs  to  be  recognized  and 
remedied.  The  hallmark  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  until  recent  times  was  the 
balance  of  commitment  in  its  academic 
ranks  to  teaching,  research  and  the  on- 
going life  of  the  institution.  Such  balance 
was  unique  among  universities  of  com- 
parable international  distinction,  and  it 
is  with  regret  that  we  must  note  its  gradual 
passing.  If  the  unremunerated  workloads 
increase  and  if  inability  to  keep  up  with 
inflation  continues  to  erode  morale,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing and  research  not  to  decline . Academic 
staff  and  librarians  fail  to  understand  why 
they  should  be  singled  out  to  subsidize  the 
community  and  their  employer,  a public 
institution,  through  grossly  substandard 
salaries  and  working  conditions. 

Finally,  looking  ahead,  one  must 
record  deep  concern  about  the  future  of 
the  academic  profession  itself  unless 
salary  trends  are  reversed.  Those  who 
choose  an  academic  career  invest  years  of 
their  lives  in  training  before  they  can 
begin  to  earn  salaries  and  build  personal 
and  family  lives  as  well  as  careers.  Having 
done  so,  they  then  face  salaries  which,  in 
today’s  economy  and  compared  with 
those  of  other  professions,  are  substan- 
dard and  unfair.  The  outstanding  under- 
graduates of  today  and  tomorrow,  as  they 
plan  ahead,  are  unlikely  to  pursue  careers 
that  appear  so  low  on  the  economic  scale. 
And  if  many  of  our  better  minds  turn  their 
backs  on  academe,  who  will  fill  the  teach- 
ing and  research  vacancies  to  be  created 
by  retirements  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  the  later  1980s  and  early 
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1990s?  This  year’s  salary  negotiations 
must  seriously  consider  fateful  questions 
of  this  kind. 

Circumstances  this  year  lead  us  to 
think  that  a fair  salary  settlement  is 
possible.  The  administration  is  pledged 
to  a frank  and  more  open  budgeting 
process.  This  would  mean  that  all  monies 
potentially  available  for  1982-83  should 
be  visible  on  the  bargaining  table,  not 
squirrelled  away  in  pots  labelled  “un- 
budgeted income”  (in  the  present  year 
alone  “unbudgeted  income”  came  to  well 
over  $8  million).  Moreover,  the  Univer- 
sity has  fully  eliminated  its  so-called 
accumulated  deficit  and  retains  large 
reserves  in  the  form  of  carry  forwards, 
and  over  the  past  months  there  are  s igns  of 
some  improvement  in  the  fiscal  and 
operational  management  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  adjustment  in  provincial 
operating  grants  for  1982-83  of  12.2 
percent,  while  still  falling  woefully  short 
of  the  minimum  needed  to  overcome  the 
ravages  of  years  of  underfunding,  is 
marginally  above  inflation,  and  provides 
the  University  with  more  fiscal  flexi- 
bility. 

The  chances  of  reaching  a fair  salary 
settlement  are  further  enhanced  by  the 
new  bargaining  system  we  will  be  using, 
with  its  explicit  criteria  for  the  mediator/ 
arbitrator.  In  the  past,  mediators  operat- 
ing under  the  procedures  outlined  in  the 
old  Article  6 of  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  saw  themselves  severely 
limited  by  an  understanding  that  they 
take  into  account,  as  an  overriding  factor, 
so-called  “ability  to  pay”  in  their  recom- 
mendations. A significant  advance  in  the 
new  process  is  the  elimination  of  this 
concept.  The  new  criteria  require  in  effect 
that  salaries  and  benefits  be  awarded 
which  are  fair  and  reasonable  by 
community  standards.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  academic  staff  and  librarians 
(and  all  other  University  employees)  are  in 
fact  public  sector  employees,  almost  totally 
dependent  on  public  funding.  Leading 
arbitrators  in  Canada  have  consistently 
rejected  “ability  to  pay”  in  the  public 


sector.  They  have  refused,  in  the  words  of 
Innis  Christie,  to  allow  governments  to 
“hide  behind  their  own  skirts,  in  their  role 
as  the  source  of  funds,  to  escape  pay  in- 
creases indicated  by  other  criteria.” 
(Mediator’s  Report,  February  1981). 

The  above  picture  of  relative  institu- 
tional fiscal  health,  combined  with  a fairer 
bargaining  procedure,  should  finally  be 
set  against  a backdrop  of  the  new,  more 
supportive,  negotiating  climate  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  UTFA’s  major 
initiative  last  fall,  culminating  in  the 
procedure  for  binding  arbitration,  united 
academic  staff  and  librarians  in  a manner 
that  might  be  viewed  as  having  the  same 
effect,  in  bargaining  terms,  as  a success- 
ful strike  vote.  That  initiative,  which 
enjoyed  the  formal  support  of  the  U of  T 
Staff  Association,  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents’ Union  and  the  Students’  Adminis- 
trative Council,  demonstrated  to  the 
University  community  as  a whole,  the 
deep  crisis  of  deteriorating  conditions 
which  had  been  masked  by  low  salaries. 
This  is  an  important  development.  Arbi- 
tration is  in  itself  an  indispensable 
bargaining  lever.  But  the  process  which 
gave  it  life  was  equally  important  in 
changing  perceptions  across  the  cam- 
puses, within  Governing  Council  and  in 
Simcoe  Hall.  Salary  restoration  now 
occupies  first  place  on  the  University’s 
agenda.  At  the  Jan.  21, 1982  meeting  of 
Governing  Council,  which  approved  the 
arbitration  arrangements,  President  Ham 
summed  up  the  new  consensus:  “The 
agreement  worked  out  is  capable  of 
providing  a process  which  is  fair  and 
appears  to  be  so.  It  is  important  at  a time 
when  salaries  have  been  seriously  eroded 
relative  to  the  community  at  large.” 

Prof essor  Harvey  L.  Dyck  is  president  of  the 
University  of  Tor  onto  Faculty  Association. 


On  Nov.  23, 1 wrote  in  the  Bulletin’s 
Forum  section  that  between  1978  and 
1981,  the  University  had  received  $15.9 
million  in  excess  budgetary  income,  and 
had  spent  more  than  $10  million  above 
budget  during  this  period. 

My  basic  points  were  three-fold.  First, 
and  most  important,  the  excess  income 
was  external  to  the  normal  budgetary 
process  and  represented  “an  end-run 
around  Governing  Council’s  statutory 
authority”.  Second,  that  by  understating 
income,  unrealistic  pressures  were  placed 
on  deans  and  chairmen  to  cut  expenses 
unnecessarily.  And  third,  that  the 
manoeuvre  concealed  the  true  state  of 
University  finances,  both  from  the 
mediator,  and  all  other  members  of  the 
University  community. 

After  an  initial  temper  tantrum,  the 
administration  complied  with  my  re- 
quest, and  provided  to  the  Audit  & 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  Governing 
Council  a detailed  report  of  all  discre- 
tionary expenditures  offset  by  additional 
income  in  1980-81.  These  figures  reveal- 
ed no  improprieties.  Indeed,  that  had 
never  been  the  issue.  But  what  they  did 
show  was  that  in  1980-81  the  central 
administration  spent  $2.4  million  above 
budget,  the  divisions  $2.7  million,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  excess  income 
applied  to  eliminate  the  “cumulative 
deficit”.  And  while  several  of  the  dis- 
cretionary expenditures  were  somewhat 
bizarre  (and  certainly  would  not  have 
survived  the  budgetary  process),  the  full 
report  by  the  administration  helped  clear 
the  air. 

In  this  connection,  I would  like  to 
commend  Alexander  Pathy,  vice- 
president  (business  affairs)  and  Comp- 
troller Robert  White,  for  the  candour 
and  complete  openness  with  which  they 
pursued  the  matter.  It  was  a refreshing 
change  from  many  administration  res- 
ponses and  should  not  pass  without 
comment. 

The  more  important  results  of  this 
inquiry,  however,  have  been  more  imme- 
diate. First,  under  the  closer  scrutiny  of 
Governing  Council,  the  administration 
has  provided  timely  indication  that  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  general  University 
income  will  exceed  budget  by  $8.3 
million.  As  Table  1 indicates,  these 
monies  will  come  from  a combination  of 
student  fees  and  grants  attributable  to 
enrolment  increases,  as  well  as  to  a large 
amount  of  additional  interest  income 
(which  was  originally  budgeted  at  10.5 
percent). 


Table  1 

Income  Above  Budget 
1981-82 

Source  Amount 

Government  Grants  $1,625,000 

Student  Fees  2,123,000 

Interest  Income  4, 1 30,000 

Other  416,000 

$8,294,000 

Source:  Governing  Council,  Planning  & 
Resources  Committee,  February,  1982. 


Of  this  additional  income,  $1 .843 
million  will  go  to  fund  the  deficit  in  this 
year’s  operating  budget,  and  $2. 150 
million  will  go  to  fund  the  supplementary 
budget:  basically,  to  cover  equipment  — 
$500,000;  physical  plant  — $800,000; 
inflation  — $650,000;  and  library  acqui- 
sitions — $200,000. 

This  leaves  an  additional  $4,301 
million  above  budget  for  the  current  year, 


some  of  which  should  undoubtedly  go  to 
improved  staff  benefits,  as  well  as  to 
expanded  bursary  funds  to  offset  any 
pending  tuition  increases.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  discussions  are  currently 
under  way  between  the  administration, 
UTFA  and  UTSA  in  relation  to  benefit 
improvements,  and  I would  hope  that 
SAC,  APUS,  and  the  GSU  will  make 
clear  their  concern  that  no  qualified 
student  be  denied  entrance  to  U of  T 
because  he  or  she  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
tuition. 

A second  important  result  has  been  to 
revise  Governing  Council’s  policy  on 
excess  budgetary  income.  At  its  February 
meeting,  Council  passed  unanimously  a 
new  policy  which  — while  not  eliminat- 
ing administration  discretion  — ties 
excess  income  much  more  tightly  to  the 
supplemental  budget. 

In  the  past,  the  University’s  supple- 
mental budget  was  simply  a one- 
paragraph  affair  providing  more  hope 
than  direction.  In  the  future,  it  will 
specify  much  more  closely  how  any 
additional  income  shall  be  spent.  This, 

I believe,  will  restore  Council’s  statutory 
budgetary  authority  without  doing 
violence  to  the  need  for  administrative 
discretion.  It  also  insures  that  all  claims 
will  receive  a full  airing  in  the  budgetary 
process. 

Equally  important,  the  new  policy 
provides  that  all  above  budget  expendi- 
tures be  reported  to  the  Business  Affairs 
Committee  of  Governing  Council 
“immediately  following  administrative 
approval”.  This  too  should  serve  as  a 
useful  monitoring  device  by  providing 
immediate  accountability  for  discretion- 
ary expenditures. 

The  third  important  result  has  been  to 
tighten  the  budget  process  considerably. 
Under  prodding  from  Council,  the 
University’s  chief  administrative  officers 
have  endeavoured  to  insure  that  income 
projections'  more  closely  match  actual 
anticipated  revenue.  Gone  from  this 
year’s  budget  proceedings  is  the  excessive 
caution  which  has  resulted  in  almost  $25 
million  unbudgeted  income  over  the  past 
four  years.  This  too  should  create  some- 
what less  pressure  at  divisional  and 
departmental  level. 

In  retrospect,  I have  often  wondered 
why  the  pattern  of  underbudgeted 
income  and  excess  discretionary  expen- 
diture arose  first  in  1978. 1 am  inclined 
to  reject  the  contention  that  from  1978 
onward  enrolment  figures  and  interest 
rates  became  less  predictable,  although 
this  may  be  a factor.  Similarly,  I do  not 
believe  that  the  changes  of  administration 
in  1978  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

A more  obvious  answer  appears  to  lie  in 
the  mediator’s  report  of  1977,  which 
awarded  to  faculty  any  increase  in 
revenue  above  University  estimates  in 
1978.  As  finally  approved  by  Governing 
Council,  this  was  interpreted  to  mean  “a 
net  increase  in  revenues  . . . relative  to  a 
shortfallinactualexpenditures’Mnother 
words,  budgeted  income  figures  and 
actualexpenditures  were  counterposed  to 
one  another,  and  the  administration  was 
given  an  incentive  to  expand  actual 
expenditures  above  budget  — especially 
given  the  totally  discretionary  nature  of 
such  expenditures.  Once  the  administra- 
tively desirable  aspects  of  this  pattern 
were  recognized,  I believe  it  simply 
became  a working  hypothesis  for  future 
budgets. 

Jean  Smith 

Teaching  staff  representative 
Governing  Council 
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Threats  of  special  interest  groups  would  not  help  solve 
financial  crisis 


The  Feb.  8 issue  of  the  Bulletin  printed  a 
letter  written  by  Cathy  Laurier,  headlined 
“ Shocked  that  SGS  would  consider  elimi- 
nating centres,  institutes”.  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  Assistant  Dean  McCulloch 's  reply 
to  that  letter.  I would  appreciate  it  if  his 
response  could  be  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 

Peter  J.  White 
Secretary 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Since  I have  responsibility  for  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies’  centres  and  insti- 
tutes, Dean  Leyerle  has  asked  me  to 
respond  to  your  letter  of  Jan.  27  regard- 


It  has  been  reported  in  theUniversity  and 
public  press  that  dean-to-be  Robin 
Armstrong  and  others  advocate  the 
“Canadianization”  of  the  proposed 
entrance  test  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  because  the  CEEB  tests  develop- 
ed by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  of 
New  Jersey  are  not  appropriate  for  use 
in  Canada. 

The  current  proposals  already  specify 
that  a test  in  Canadian  history  and  social 
science  be  developed  locally,  and  the 
English  test  to  be  used  is  a test  of  compo- 
sition, not  of  American  or  British  litera- 
ture. Thus  it  appears  that  the  opposition 
is  to  the  CEEB  tests  in  other  subjects  such 
as  physics,  mathematics,  andbiology,  and 
the  justification  is  given  that  the  tests 
should  conform  to  the  Ontario  high 
school  curriculum.  In  these  subjects  one 
hopes  that  there  is  no  peculiar  Canadian 
bias  — as  stated  by  Lord  Zuckerman, 
wartime  overseer  of  scientific  research  in 


I would  appreciate  it  if  the  following  open 
letter  to  my  fellow  professional  students 
could  be  published  in  the  Bulletin. 

My  name  is  Alan  Gahtan  and  I’m  running 
as  your  representative  on  Governing 
Council.  This  is  my  fourth  year  at  U of  T 
and  I have  been  watching  as  the  quality  of 
education  here  has  steadily  decreased  and 
continues  to  do  so. 

I would  like  a chance  to  improve  the 
situation.  I am  presently  enrolled  in  the 

A double- 
talking  canard 

By  saying  that  the  Governing  Council 
“has  approved  [binding  arbitration]  in 
principle”,  the  Bulletin  (Feb.  22)  has 
helped  perpetuate  the  double-talking 
canard  which  the  Governing  Council 
hatched,  if  not  perhaps  out  of  deliberate 
wish  to  obfuscate,  then  out  of  gross 
linguistic  incompetence. 

For  the  Governing  Council  did  say  it 
approved  binding  arbitration  “in  prin- 
ciple”. But  it  made  clear  in  the  same 
breath,  at  yet  greater  length,  that  it  was 
precisely  the  principle  which  it  would  not 
approve.  The  only  factually  accurate  and 
fair  way  to  report  the  Governing 
Council’s  position  would  be  to  say  that  it 
did  not  approve  binding  arbitration  in 
principle,  though  it  announced  at  the 
same  time  that,  after  the  arbitrator  made 
his  final  offer  selection,  the  Council 
would  ex  gratia  approve  it. 

Leslie  Dewart 
St.  Michael’s  College 


ing  the  possibility  that  some  of  those 
centres  and  institutes  might  have  to  be 
phased  out  if  the  budgetary  constraints 
imposed  on  the  school  continue  in  their 
present  severity. 

I share  your  dismay  at  such  a prospect. 
The  centres  and  institutes  are  indeed  a 
valuable  component  of  graduate  studies 
at  the  University  of  Toronto;  they  con- 
tribute much  to  its  intellectual  life  and 
international  reputation.  Nevertheless, 
the  consequences  of  successive  budget 
cuts  over  the  past  few  years  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  financial  resources  available 
for  some  of  the  centres  and  institutes  are 


Great  Britain:  “There  has  never  been  a 
national  science  in  the  sense  thatthere  has 
been  national  literature.” 

The  critics  of  the  CEEB  tests  seem  to 
suggest  either  that  these  tests  are  not  a 
fair  representation  of  the  current  state  of 
knowledge  in  subjects  such  as  physics,  or 
that  the  Ontario  curriculum  deviates 
from  current  standards  in  sueh  subjects. 
Both  of  these  propositions  appear 
unsubstantiated  and  implausible.  It 
would  appear  a better  use  of  our  time  and 
effort  to  work  to  improve  the  state  of 
study  in  Canada  in  subjects  such  as 
physics  rather  than  duplicating  work 
already  done  elsewhere  in  order  to  invent 
tests  in  a non-existent  “Canadian 
Physics”. 

Thomas  T.  Tidwell 
Scarborough  College 
and 

Department  of  Chemistry 


engineering  faculty,  having  already  com- 
pleted a degree  in  commerce  and  econo- 
mics, graduating  with  honours.  I would 
like  to  apply  my  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  representing  our  collective 
interests. 

Although  we  are  in  different  faculties, 
we  should  stick  together.  After  all  our 
position  is  quite  similar.  We  are  all 
suffering  from  equipment  and  books 
which  are  becoming  obsolete  and  from  a 
deplorable  teacher  to  student  ratio.  Most 
professors  have  tenure  and  it  is  difficult 
to  alter  class  size  in  a short  period  of 
time.  The  case  is  different  with  TAs. 
They  are  hired  yearly  and  their  number 
can  quickly  be  altered.  We  all  have  an 
interest  in  seeing  their  number  grow.  Not 
only  can  more  jobs  for  T As  helpcompen- 
sate  for  the  large  class  sizes,  but  they 
also  help  support  graduate  students  (and 
maybe  one  day  ourselves)  who  will  help 
increase  the  supply  of  people  qualified  to 
teach. 

I’m  a firm  believer  in  democratic 
representation  and  pledge  to  bring 
important  matters  to  your  attention 
through  the  media  and  give  you  a chance 
to  provide  input  to  decisions  affecting 
us  all. 

On  a more  individual  level,  the  U niver- 
sity  can  sometimes  seem  very  large  and 
bureaucratic  to  someone  with  a problem. 
I want  to  be  someone  you  can  turn  to  for 
advice  and  direction  should  you  have  a 
problem  or  disagreement  with  the 
administration.  If  you  have  a valid 
problem  or  argument  then  I can  take  it  up 
on  your  behalf. 

I’m  asking  for  your  support  now  and 
pledge  to  support  you  in  the  coming  year. 

Alan  Gahtan 


now  so  limited  that  a reduction  of  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars  would  destroy  their 
viability.  The  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  then,  is  faced  with  a choice: 
should  it  endanger  all  the  graduate 
centres  and  institutes  by  across-the- 
board  budget  reductions  (the  compres- 
sion model),  or  should  it  sacrifice  some  of 
these  units  in  order  to  ensure  that  those 
remaining  will  have  adequate  resources 
to  perform  their  functions  (the  excision 
model)? 

You  argue  in  your  letter  that  the  school 
has  a third  alternative;  to  refuse  to 
administer  the  budget  cuts  imposed  on  it 
by  central  administration.  Such  a move 
might,  as  you  suggest,  “dramatize”  the 
financial  crisis  facing  the  University;  but 
it  would  not  help  to  solve  that  crisis  and 
could,  in  fact,  make  it  worse.  The  author 
of  our  problems  is  not  central  adminis- 
tration. On  the  contrary,  the  University’s 
hope  of  surviving  this  period  of  chronic 
underfunding  without  permanent 
damage  rests  on  having  a central  adminis- 
tration which  is  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  pleas  (and  threats)  of  special  interest 
groups  within  the  institution.  Any 
attempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  central 
administration  at  this  critical  time  would, 


Current  policies  of  underfunding  have 
had  many  unfortunate  effects  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Not  all  your 
readers  may  know  of  their  effects  on 
humanities  departments  like  philosophy, 
nor  be  able  to  judge  how  seriously 
educational  goals  are  being  threatened. 
Let  me  point  out  just  one  of  many 
problems  we  are  facing. 

One  of  the  half-courses  we  offer  in  the 
present  term  has  several  sections;  in  just 
one  of  these  sections  there  are  237 
students  enrolled;  others  have  more  than 
100.  The  biggest  of  these  sections  is  being 
. offered  in  a room  with  insufficient  seats. 
When  a test  is  given,  it  must  be  given  in 
two  different  rooms,  difficult  to  invigi- 
late. We  have  been  able  to  assignonly  two 
teaching  assistants  to  this  section,  each 


in  my  view,  open  the  door  to  much  graver 
dangers  than  those  which  we  presently 
face. 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies’ 
mandate  is  to  maintain  and,  where 
possible,  enhance  the  quality  of  research 
and  graduate  instruction  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  It  is  precisely  because  we 
take  that  mandate  seriously  that  we 
believe  it  is  important  to  proceed  in  a 
consultative,  rather  than  a confronta- 
tional, manner.  The  dean’s  remarks  to 
council  on  Jan.  19  were  a demonstration 
of  this  approach  to  policy  making.  By 
encouraging  faculty  and  students  to 
examine  carefully  the  painful  choices  now 
facing  the  school,  he  was  attempting  to 
ensure  that  the  views  of  all  concerned 
would  be  heard  and  considered  before 
any  decision  is  made. 

I therefore  thank  you  for  your  com- 
ments, which  reflect  acommitment  to  the 
school  and  the  University  which  I find 
most  heartening.  I hope  you  will  continue 
to  take  an  active  part  in  this  debate  during 
the  coming  months. 

E.A.  McCulloch 

Assistant  Dean 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 


contracted  for  1 12  hours.  The  teaching 
assistants  used  up  their  hours  before  the 
half-way  point  in  the  course. 

This  is  still  a course  of  high  quality,  but 
only  because  the  two  teaching  assistants 
have  volunteered  to  put  in  many,  many 
hours  of  unpaid  labour  in  the  course,  and 
the  faculty  member  has  taken  on  hercu- 
lean labours  in  grading  tests  and  assign- 
ments. If  there  is  no  relief  from  cutbacks 
in  the  budget  for  teaching  assistants,  and 
other  kinds  of  cutbacks,  this  course  and 
others  like  it  will  go  into  a tailspin,  and 
educational  quality  will  be  utterly  lost. 

Graeme  N icholson 
Undergraduate  Secretary 
Department  of  Philosophy 
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Canadian  physics? 


‘Support  me  and  I will  support 
concerns  of  professional  students’ 


Course  quality  maintained 
only  because  of  unpaid  and 
‘herculean’  labour 


Research  Board  statement  on 
chairman’s  signature  under  review 


The  following  statement  was  sent  to 
Principals,  Deans  and  Directors  and  I 
thought  it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  University  community.  I might  add 
that  the  review  by  the  Research  Board  is 
currently  nearing  completion. 

D.  W.  Strangway 
Vice-President  and  Provost 

A policy  developed  and  approved  by  the 
Research  Board  has  included  in  it  the 
statement  that  a chairman’s  signature  on 
a research  grant  proposal  certifies  “that 
the  quality  of  the  proposal  is  consistent 
with  the  standards  of  the  department”. 
It  has  been  drawn  to  our  attention  by 
UTFA  that  this  phrasing  can  be  subject 
to  a variety  of  interpretations. 


In  these  times  of  shrinking  resources 
we  all  recognize  the  need  to  exercise 
difficult  judgements  on  priority,  and  the 
use  of  scarce  resources  of  all  kinds.  I have 
therefore  asked  the  Research  Board  to 
review  this  statement  with  a view  to 
clarifying  the  issue  and  establishing  a 
clearer  set  of  guidelines  on  how  priorities 
are  to  be  established  within  departments 
and  at  the  University  level.  Should  this 
result  in  specific  recommendations  with 
important  policy  issues  we  would  plan  to 
take  the  recommendations  to  Governing 
Council  for  consideration. 

In  the  meantime,  the  phrase  in  ques- 
tion should  not  be  used  by  chairmen  for 
the  withholding  of  signatures  on  grant 
applications. 


Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone 
the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the 
name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please 
call:  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Margaret  Graham,  978-5468;  (3)  Jack  Johnston, 
978-4419;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Barbara  Marshall,  978-4834; 

(6)  Steve  Dyce,  978-4518. 


Control  Clerk 

($13,390  — 15,750  — 18,110) 
Comptroller’s  Office  (2) 

Secretary  I 

($12,170  — 14,320  — 16,470) 

Pathology  (6) 

Secretary  III 

($14,900  — 17,530  — 20,160) 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  (3) 

Laboratory  Technician  I 

($12,170—  14,320  — 16,470) 
Department  of  Medicine  (6) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($14,900  — 17,530  — 20,160) 

Dentistry  (5),  Pharmacology  (5),  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  (6),  Physiology  (5) 

Laboratory  Technician  III 

($16,460  — 19,370  — 22,280) 

Dentistry  (5) 

Engineering  Technologist  I 

($14,140—  16,640—  19,140) 

Physics  (4),  Civil  Engineering,  two 
positions  (5) 

Engineering  Technologist  III 

($19,300  — 22,710  — 26,120) 

Physics  (4) 

Engineering  Technologist  IV 

($23,740  — 27,930  — 32,120) 

Central  Services,  Medicine  (4) 

Programmer  III 

($22,520  — 26,490  — 30,460) 

Zoology  (4),  Computer  Systems  Research 
Group  (4),  Computing  Services  (3) 


Portuguese 
government 
donates  books  to 
Robarts  Library 

The  government  of  Portugal  is  donating 
more  than  100  books  and  periodicals  on 
Portuguese  history,  literature,  culture 
and  current  affairs  to  the  Robarts  Library 
in  recognition  of  the  establishment  of  a 
visiting  lectureship  in  the  Department  of 
Spanish  & Portuguese. 

The  official  presentation  will  be  made 
March  1 1 by  Maria  Teresa  Soares 
Carneiro,  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Lisbon  and  the  first  visiting  lecturer  in 
the  department. 


Control  Technician 

($19,300  — 22,710  — 26,120) 

Physical  Plant  (4) 

Research  Officer  II  (07N) 

($16,460  — 19,370  — 22,280) 

Psychiatry  (6) 

Personnel  Officer  I 

($19,300  — 22,710  — 26,120) 

Personnel  (2)  Employment  & Staff 
Development,  one  position;  Salary 
Administration,  one  position 

Craftsman  I 

($12,170  — 14,320  — 16,470) 

Pathology  (6) 

Library  Technician  IV 

($12,170—  14,320  — 16,470) 

Dentistry  (5) 

Keypunch  Operator  II 

($1 1,050  — 13,000  — 14,950) 
Computing  Services  (5) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($14,900  — 17,530  — 20,160) 
Environmental  Studies  (3),  Athletics  & 
Recreation  (6),  Dean’s  Office, 

Medicine  (6) 

Administrative  Assistant  II 

($19,300  — 22,710  — 26,120) 
Rehabilitation  Medicine  (6),  Central 
Services,  Medicine,  one-year  contract  (6) 

Administrative  Assistant  III 

($23,740  — 27,930  — 32,120) 

Payroll  (2) 

T.V.  Maintenance  Technician  II 

($17,400  — 20,470  — 23,540) 

Media  Centre  (6) 

Teaching  Aids  Co-ordinator 

($13,390—  15,750—  18,110) 

Erindale  (4) 

Research  Officer  (one  level  07N) 
($20,260  — 23,840  — 27,420) 
Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics  (5) 

Professional  Engineering  Officer  I 

($20,260  — 23,840  — 27,420) 
Mechanical  Engineering  (5) 

Engineering  Officer  III 

($29,330  — 32,500  — 39,670) 
Computing  Services  (3) 

Head:  Bioresearch  Technical 
Services  (one  level  10N) 

($22,520  — 26,490  — 30,460) 
Laboratory  Animal  Science  (6) 

Manager  of  Development 

($29,810  — 37,260  — 44,710) 

Student  Record  Services  (3) 


Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to  35  words  and 
$.25  for  each  additional  word.  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of  your  address 
will  each  be  counted  as  a word. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
yourad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days 
before  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Marion 
de  Courcy-lreland,  Information  Services, 

45  Willcocks  St.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over 
the  phone. 

Accommodation 

Room  and  Board.  Academic  couple  offers 
room,  private  bath,  delicious  vegetarian 
meals  to  nonsmoking  dedicated  student. 
Rent  $385  includes  utilities,  washer-dryer. 
Bloor-Dovercourt  area.  Phone  535-2801 
days  or  978-5290  (Prof.  Salaff). 

Apartment  to  Rent.  Comfortable  2- 
bedroom  apartment,  separate  entrance, 
sunporch,  newly  painted,  20  minutes  to 
campus.  Bloor-Dovercourt  area.  Suit 
dedicated  students.  Rent  $580.  Phone 
535-2801  days  or  978-5290  (Prof.  Salaff). 

Explore  Jamaica.  Private  villa,  private 
swimming  pool,  maid  and  gardening 
services.  For  further  information  call:  (416) 
270-4430,  Bus.  537-3421. 

Furnished  house  or  duplex  needed  for 
Australian  physician  and  family  coming  for 
sabbatical  July  1 - Dec.  31,  1982.  Contact 
through  Dr.  G.  Steiner,  Dept,  of  Medicine 
978-2647  or  595-4133. 


House  for  rent:  May  82-May  83.  Two 
bedroom,  two  storey,  detached.  Fully 
furnished  (antiques).  Minutes  to  Pape 
subway.  Private  yard.  $750/month  (plus 
utilities).  Apply  with  references:  K.C. 
James,  71  Muriel  Avenue,  Toronto  M4J 
2Y1.  (416)  469-1870. 

Going  on  sabbatical  in  June  1982?  Need  a 
house?  2 bedroom  house  within  easy 
reach  of  central  London  (England) 
available  for  exchange.  Will  house-sit  if 
exchange  not  required.  Call  Nigel  Connor 
978-6407  (day),  425-9618  (evenings).  Now! 

House  to  rent.  Greenwood  subway. 
Broadloom,  3 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms, 
small  kitchen.  Parking  for  two  cars.  Two 
appliances.  Immediate  possession.  Refer- 
ences. No  pets.  $780?  per  month.  Office 
431-1880,  evenings  and  weekends 
438-4895.  Victor  Tuba. 


Clearwater,  Florida.  3 bedroom  home  for 
rent.  Close  to  beaches,  tennis  and  golf. 
Ideal  for  1 or2families.  U.S.  $250  per  week, 
extended  rates  on  request.  Prof.  Jones, 
978-7078  or  922-4610. 

Secretarial  & Miscellaneous 

Wanted:  dependable  small  car  for  city 
driving  mainly,  from  mid-May  to  end 
August.  Rental  cost  negotiable.  E.  Wilson, 
Information  Services,  978-2106  (days), 
925-7450  (evenings). 

Professionals  Only  (Singles’  Registry). 

Degreed?  Single?  Aged  25-45?  Mingle  at 
dinner  parties,  etc.  No  membership  fee  but 
reservations  required.  977-8318,  10  a.m.- 
6 p.m.  Monday-Friday.  Next  parties:  March 
10,  German  cuisine  or  German  cuisine  and 
Goethe’s  "Faust”  (in  English);  March  25, 
cocktails  and  dance. 

Pine  beds,  hand-crafted,  for  foam,  mat- 
tresses, orfutons.  Nomadic  design  foreasy 
moving.  Student  prices:  single  $100,  3/4 
$110,  double  $120,  queen  $130.  Futons 
also  available.  Al  Katzberg  534-7130. 

Are  you  planning  to  renovate  your  house 
this  spring  and  summer?  I can  help  you 
with  all  aspects  of  construction  and 
finishing.  Cost  estimates  and  energy 
saving  tips  can  be  discussed  now. 
Reasonable  hourly  rate.  Phone  977-8502. 

Special  typing  service  for  students  — call 
BUSY  FINGERS,  Complete  Office  Ser- 
vices, and  ask  about  our  service  fortheses, 
essays,  and  all  your  typing  needs  (also  in 
different  languages).  From  $1.25  per  page. 
1050- A Bloor  St.  W„  Toronto,  532-5101. 


WordWork  Editorial  Services  can  assist  you 
in  getting  your  manuscript  into  a shape  that 
satisfies  you  and  your  audience.  Call 
920-0377. 

Typist  specializing  in  manuscripts  and 
theses.  Ten  years’  professional  and 
academic  experience.  Highest  quality 
typing;  competitive  fees  for  professors  and 
students.  IBM  Correcting  Selectric  III. 
$1.10  each  text  page.  Pam,  925-4967.  St. 
George  Street  location. 

Willard’s  Adventure  Expeditions,  107 

Dunlop  St.  E.,  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada  L4M 
1A6.  (705)  737-1881.  Backpacking  treks 
and  Base  Camps  on  trails  in  scenic 
exciting  mountain  areas  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Adult,  co-ed  groups. 
Have  a wonderful  time.  Send  for  list  of  1 982 
trips. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
BOOKROOM 
63a  St.  George  St. 
Toronto,  MSS  1A6 
Tel:  978-7088 
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